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HE present generation takes no great satisfaction in the 

world as it finds it. Gone is the complacency of the 

nineteenth century—the sense of stability, the solid 
faith in ordered progress. The Great War shook like an 
earthquake the whole structure of our mental and material 
life. In the countries engaged in it ten millions of men were 
killed ; many times that number wounded, blinded, gassed, 
infected with disease ; twenty-six thousand million pounds 
were spent, blown into nothingness. Never were Shakespeare’s 
lines more fully justified : 


Man, proud man... like an angry ape, 
Plays such fantastic tricks before high heaven, 
As make the angels weep. 


There followed an intense effort to build defences against 
another such catastrophe. But now the nations are beginning 
again the race of armaments, each against each; and that 
has ever proved the precursor of war. Already the countries 
of the world are spending at the rate of {2,500,000 a day upon 
their armaments ; the figure is increasing steadily. In Central 
Europe, in the Far East, there is a widespread feeling of 
insecurity. 

Aftermath of the Great War came the Great Depression— 
the commerce of the world halved in value; thirty million 
workers unemployed ; vast numbers of people robbed of their 
life’s savings by catastrophic monetary depreciations ; food- 
stuffs burned or thrown into the sea in some places, people 
half starving in others ; a drought, a plague of grasshoppers, 
the only relief to the agricultural markets; America and 
Asia glutted with raw materials, German industries stopped 
for the lack of them. 

In some countries which had been foremost in the ranks 
of civilisation, absolutism usurps power. There follow the 
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inevitable results ; every opinion but one is suppressed ; men 
and women are arbitrarily arrested, imprisoned, sometimes 
put to death. The scales of Justice are given false weights, 
and her sword is turned by the guilty against the innocent. 
The judgment of the young is warped by biased history, 
while their minds and bodies are trained for war. 

The spirit of violence that has been let loose in the world 
expresses itself in all kinds of ways. Statesmen are assassin- 
ated in Germany, Austria, Poland, France, Japan, the King 
of Jugo-Slavia at Marseilles ; shootings, as penalty for in- 
dustrial offences, constantly take place in Russia; there has 
been a political holocaust in Germany ; wild revolutionary 
outbreaks have kept Spain and Cuba in ferment ; a ruthless 
war causes untold suffering to the peoples of Bolivia and 
Paraguay ; there is terrorism in Bengal; the gangsters and 
kidnappers of America are an amazing product of the modern 
age; swindlers like Kreuger and Stavisky end their lives by 
suicide after committing frauds on a colossal scale. The new 
generation may well ask: What kind of world is this into 
which we have been born? Some among them, without 
beliefs, without hopes, are ready to accept any creed, how- 
ever irrational, however destructive, which offers a new and 
different civilisation. I know that this is a partial presenta- 
tion. There is another side to the picture. I shall refer to 
that later on. But it is right that attention should be focused 
on the evils and the dangers that surround us. 

In presence of these conditions, faced by the questionings 
of the younger generation, where does Religion stand? And 
where stands Philosophy ? What guidance is being given, 
what effort is being made, by those who care and should 
understand ? 

It may be said that these problems, in the main, are 
practical matters, of great difficulty and complexity, need- 
ing the handling of specialists, that it is for the politicians 
and the economists to solve them. So far as particular 
measures are concerned, that is obviously true. But these 
affairs go deeper than that. Fundamental issues arise, touch- 
ing the relations of races, of nations, of classes. Politics and 
economics must take their final direction from ethics; and 
ethics is a matter for philosophy and religion. It is not only 
a question of the framing of laws and constitutions, or of 
economic planning, or of skilful diplomacy—although all 
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these are of immense importance. At bottom it is a ques- 
tion of goodwill; it is a question of national and personal 
characteristics ; it is a question of public and private 
morality. 

Looking back over the course of human history it will be 
plain that the chief agent in promoting morality has been 
religion. Among all the races of men, from primitive times on 
into the modern world, religion has striven to point the way 
and to strengthen the impulse to moral conduct. But in our 
own age this force has clearly been weakening. East or West, 
wherever we look, we see a growing divorce between religion 
and daily life. The hold of the creeds upon conduct has been 
loosening. Great numbers of people, indeed, have not felt the 
change, but great numbers have felt it. If we compare, in 
most countries, the influence to-day of the church, the temple, 
the mosque, the synagogue, with what it was two hundred 
years ago, or even one hundred years ago, we cannot fail to 
note the difference. This feature in the contemporary world 
is not to be ignored, nor its importance under-estimated. If 
the ancient buttress of morality is weakening, how can it be 
strengthened ? Or is there a substitute? 

The chief reason for this change is plain enough. The new 
factor which has come in and has made the difference is 
modern science. There is a field in which the spheres of 
religion and of science have overlapped. So far as the creeds 
have dealt with the nature of the universe, its origins or its 
history, with the history of man, or with particular events in. 
the realm of nature, they occupy ground which science also 
occupies. And in that field they have felt the impact of the 
discoveries of astronomy and geology, of physics and biology. 
The scientific world accepted the Law of the Uniformity of 
Nature and the Principle of Evolution ; this inevitably had a 
profound effect upon certain of the beliefs dating from earlier 
times which had been regarded as integral parts of the several 
religions. There arose what has been called “ the conflict 
between Science and Religion.” It is this conflict which, 
more than any other one cause, has thrown the modern world 
into the state of intellectual confusion in which it finds itself. 

The conflict cannot be ended by emphasising the limitations 
of science—although no one doubts that those limitations are 
real. With all caution and with every allowance for error, there 
remain many things, lying well within the present sphere of 
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human knowledge, which the mind is bound to accept as true. 
Fatal would be the dilemma offered by any who should say 
that truths of this order must be repudiated for the sake of 
religious faith ; who would assert that beliefs which reason 
must reject are integral parts of their creeds, that their creeds 
are the essential foundation of morality, and that therefore 
we must accept what we are convinced is false rather than 
lose what we know is good. Most precious among the posses- 
sions of man are both Goodness and Truth. Is he to be told 
that he may have Goodness only if he is ready to surrender 
Truth; or else Truth, but at the sacrifice of Goodness? A 
sound ethic must insist that these two shall not be made the 
subject of an impossible choice. 

Many will doubt whether a reconciliation between religion 
and science will be greatly helped by the new views of physics, 
of which, in this country, Sir Arthur Eddington and Sir James 
Jeans are the principal exponents. Intended to strengthen our 
faith in religion, those views seem more likely, if accepted, 
merely to weaken our faith in science. The behaviour of the 
waves or particles within the atom is at present found by 
physicists to be in some respects inexplicable—not in itself 
very astonishing at this stage of knowledge—and this fact is 
supposed to prove that a “ Principle of Uncertainty ” is at 
work in nature. In that sphere the Law of Causality, it is 
said, does not apply. And the movements of electrons being 
undetermined by causes, this, says Eddington, must have an 
important bearing upon the problem of human free will. It 
is surely a strange deduction. But the first premiss is not 
accepted by physicists of an authority not less than that of 
the indeterminists—in particular by Einstein, Planck, and 
Rutherford ; so that the layman may take heart, and retain 
his right to believe that the Law of Causality and the Law 
of Uniformity, which have been established by centuries of 
experiment in every field of physical science, with never an 
exception hitherto, may still hold their own. And quite 
recently Sir James Jeans himself, in his Presidential Address 
to the British Association at Aberdeen, has declared that, 
whether we take the wave-theory of the structure of the atom 
or the particle-theory, causation does after all apply. “ The 
indeterminism of the particle-picture,” he says, ‘‘ seems to 
reside in our minds rather than in nature. . . . The wave- 
picture . . . exhibits a complete determinism.” He adds, 
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“ Things still change solely as they are compelled, but it no 
longer seems impossible that part of the compulsion may 
originate in our own minds.” It would seem to follow that, 
before there were scientists, the electrons may have behaved 
differently from now, and if human minds ceased to pay 
attention to them, they would apparently revert to their 
former behaviour. We may wonder what was the reaction 
of the British Association for the Advancement of Science to 
this new doctrine. 

Upon religion and science there lies an obligation to find the 
method and the means whereby they shall draw together. 
Whitehead has stated the position in powerful language. 
“When we consider,” he says, “‘ what religion is for mankind, 
and what science is, it is no exaggeration to say that the future 
course of history depends upon the decision of this generation 
as to the relations between them. We have here the two 
strongest general forces (apart from the mere impulse of the 
various senses) which influence men, and they seem to be set 
one against the other—the force of our religious intuitions, and 
the force of our impulse to accurate observation and logical 
deduction.” Philosophy cannot be indifferent to a situation 
that lies at the very root of our present troubles. She can- 
not look the other way as though the matter were not her 
concern. 

But what of Philosophy’s own contribution ? In the sphere 
that is primarily hers, what part does she play ? Can anyone 
say that she speaks with a clear voice, proclaiming definite 
things, which all instructed people can understand, and all 
sensible people should be ready to accept? Philosophy has 
spoken too often in an esoteric language. A specialised 
vocabulary must be learnt before many of its writings can 
be understood. The ordinary man, having to choose whether 
he will learn the vocabulary or do without the philosophy, 
usually prefers to do without the philosophy. But if, with 
much labour, he does learn the specialised language and then 
studies what is said, he often finds himself in a world of subtle 
dialectics. His time may be mainly spent in reading dis- 
cussions on Appearance and Reality; on the possibility of any 
kind of knowledge at all, and its nature, if any ; on the mean- 
ing of the term “ Value”; on the question whether a dis- 
tinction is to be drawn between seeking what is “ good ” and 
doing what is “right,” and if so in what that distinction 
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consists. To many students inquiries such as these seem to 
be fascinating ; to others they are not. 

Further, philosophy has often, in the past, borne the aspect 
of a study which is essentially historical, a matter of learning 
the doctrines of the Greek, French, German or Scottish 
philosophers of former centuries ; just as, in the Middle Ages, 
science was regarded as a study of Aristotle and other classical 
writers, rather than a direct investigation of nature. There 
have been periods when religion, too, was looked upon more 
as a matter of exegesis on sacred books, or on the treatises 
of ancient theologians, than as an affair of the spirit. It is 
always a sign of decadence when an age so distrusts itself that 
it prefers to rely on bygone authorities. But I do not think 
that our present-day philosophy is fairly open to that accusa- 
tion. The time is past when the output consisted largely of 
commentaries upon the classical philosophers, and then of 
commentaries upon the commentators. To-day, in this 
country and elsewhere, philosophy is growing more and more 
self-dependent, vigorous, original. And one may observe a 
real effort to drop the linguistic controversies, which hinder 
the student and repel the layman. Both may find in the 
philosophic writings of to-day a greater degree of actuality 
and of clarity than for a long time past. 

The manner of presentation is important; the choice of 
topic is also important ; but most important of all, of course, 
are the ideas expressed. It must be admitted that, in so far as 
philosophy has had an effective influence upon the course of 
recent events, that influence has sometimes been harmful. 
Particularly has that proved to be so in Germany. The ideas 
of Fichte, of Hegel, and now of Nietzsche, can be seen to be 
among the principal causes of the unrest in the modern world. 
“* Ideas,” said Hegel, “‘ have hands and feet.’? His own ideas 
have had hands that are violent, and feet of armies marching 
to war. 

It is the Hegelian doctrine of the reality and supremacy of 
the State which is the root of much of the evil of our times, 
This doctrine surely rests upon a delusion. The State can be 
nothing other than a collection of men and women who have 
organised themselves for purposes of joint action. Apart 
from them there is nothing ; just as the swarm is nothing 
apart from the bees. It is true that men, like bees, have an 
innate tendency to co-operate ; it is true that if they were 
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not organised in a State they would be different from what 
they are, and inferior; and it is true that, when occasion 
requires, they must be ready to make sacrifices of their own 
individual advantage for the sake of the social advantage. 
But this does not confer “ reality ” upon the forms which they 
may adopt for the purposes of joint action. Still less does it 
endow the system, which they have themselves created, with 
an absolute sovereignty entitled to a blind obedience. The 
notion that the State is an entity “ real in its own right ” 
may be seen on examination to be nothing more than an 
imagination of sophisticated metaphysicians wandering in a 
vacuum remote from actuality. 

But this fiction has been eagerly welcomed by groups of 
people of very practical mind, who have wished to find some 
intellectual cover for a narrow nationalism or a personal lust 
for power. The majority of mankind do not probe very deeply, 
and are impressed by the names of famous philosophers. They 
gather a general idea that national ambition has been vindi- 
cated by the teaching of great ethical thinkers; that the 
Will-to-power has been shown to be a form of the Goodwill ; 
that logical reason supports the view that a State has duties 
only to itself, and none to its neighbours. “ The State,” says 
Hegel, “ is the absolute power on earth ; it is its own end and 
object. It is the ultimate end which has the highest right 
against the individual.” He holds that a State has no moral 
duties to other States, for the reason that there is no higher 
authority which is able to compel a sovereign State to per- 
form such duties. That is as though one should say that it 
is only because of the existence of the police force that it is 
wrong to murder and to steal. Abolish the police and crimes 
would be no longer crimes. 

“ Always, without exception,” said Fichte, “the most 
civilised State is the most aggressive.” Nietzsche, in Thus 
Spake Zarathustra, wrote, ‘ Man shall be trained for war, and 
woman for the recreation of the warrior ; all else is folly.” 
When it is said that this creed is contrary to plain morality, 
it is answered that it is superior to all morality. When it is 
said that it is irrational, because in the long run it works 
injury to the particular State itself as well as to its neighbours, 
it is answered that there is no need to be rational. Emotion 
should be the stimulus, intuition the guide, and force the 
instrument. And the name of Philosophy is invoked in 
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support of such doctrines. With foresight Tennyson wrote : 


Hold thou the good: define it well : 

For fear divine Philosophy 

Should push beyond her mark, and be 
Procuress to the Lords of Hell. 


But there are other philosophies. In Britain thought has 
moved upon other lines, and the effect is seen in a different 
direction of public opinion, a different national policy, and 
different results to the welfare of the people. Perhaps phil- 
osophy, both in this country and elsewhere, may even now 
be on the eve of furnishing to the world that broad guidance 
for lack of which it wanders bewildered. No generation can 
be the judge of its own importance in the scheme of things ; 
it must become part of the past and be seen in perspective 
before its true place can be assessed. Yet there is ground for 
believing that this last half-century and the years immediately 
ahead of us may be of special significance. And for this reason: 
the present age is the first to become conscious of its own 
evolution. 

During thousands of millions of years this earth has been 
in the making. Over a period of millions of years various forms 
of living beings have developed. Man slowly emerged many 
hundreds of thousands of years ago. Civilisation has arisen 
within the last few thousands. We of the living generation 
now take our place in the procession of the ages. But there 
is this difference between our times and all the times, remote 
or near, that have preceded. There is now, as never before, a 
race of beings on this planet which is aware, in part at least, 
of the cosmic process. 

The sciences, with infinite pains, have revealed how the 
present has been evolved out of the past. Although so many 
things are still unknown ; although the sciences have hardly 
touched the fringe of the problems of existence itself, of life 
and mind, and of the Cause moving in the universe ; still we 
perceive, at least in part, the method that pervades the whole. 
Glimpses had been caught of it in earlier times by some pre- 
cursors in the realm of thought ; but only in our own era has 
it been made manifest, for the instruction of all mankind. 

And, little by little, man has been building up the record 
of his own experience. He is now able, if he will, to draw 
lessons from it. He may learn, if he will, how his civilisations 
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have grown, what has helped them and what has hindered. 
The development of language, of writing, of printing, has 
made possible the record itself, and its transmission from one 
generation to another. Libraries are the collective memory of 
mankind. We have at hand the materials for our own in- 
struction. Evolution there has always been. Now, for the 
first time, there may be Conscious Evolution. 

Living creatures have indeed, from the beginning, helped 
their own development. “ It is bad biology,” says Sir James 
Arthur Thomson, “ to think of the struggling organisms as 
necessarily like fishes in a net ; they often share in their own 
evolution, selecting their environment, for instance, as well 
as being selected by it.” And this, of course, holds true 
especially of human beings. But no creature other than man 
is able to share in the process of evolution with deliberate 
intention, and man has become able to do so only now. The 
moulding of our destinies hitherto has been almost wholly 
at the hands of what Professor Whitehead calls “ senseless 
agencies.” Amazing has been the advance already achieved 
by methods that have been fortuitous. ‘“‘ A blind man,” it has 
been said, “may hit the target; but how many arrows 
wasted! ” The advance may be swifter and more assured now 
that we have begun to know its conditions. 

In no spirit of difidence or humility need we approach our 
tasks, now in this their new setting. Nor need there be 
pessimism as to the prospect, ultimately, of accomplishing 
them. If, as we now know is the case, unconscious evolution 
has enabled animals to be the prototypes of simian man, and 
simian man of man in civilisation, there is no reason why 
conscious evolution should not raise us, and with vastly 
accelerated speed, to something as much higher again in the 
scale of being. 

The principle of conscious evolution will naturally take 
account of three main factors: first, the physical basis 
of human life, that is the number and the quality of the 
human beings brought into the world; secondly, their 
physical environment ; thirdly, their environment of ideas. 
We see, taking their places in an ordered scheme, the new 
science of eugenics, the work of the educationalists, industrial 
organisation, politics both national and international, all 
the branches of sociology. We see ethics entering in; trying 
to find what things are good, what aims are worth pursuing ; 
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teaching that each society exists only to promote the per- 
fection of its members, that each nation should help, not 
thwart, the efforts of the rest. Ethics sets the goal for politics 
and economics, for all the vast variety of activities which make 
up the seething life of the modern world. 

Religion may powerfully co-operate. “The paramount 
virtue of religion,” says Matthew Arnold, “is that it has 
lighted up morality; that it has supplied the emotion and 
inspiration needful for carrying the sage along the narrow 
way perfectly, for carrying the ordinary man along it at all.” 
I remember Professor Einstein remarking once that, in his 
opinion, the present troubles of the world have come mainly 
from the fact that science has been advancing faster than 
morals; when morals caught up with science, then, he 
thought, we should enter upon happier times. The world 
cannot do without science, and ever more science; and he 
did not, of course, suggest that. But we shall probably agree 
that, at this moment, the more urgent need is on the side of 
ethics. Active minds in all countries would render useful 
service if they were to concentrate on that. Philosophy could 
help the world powerfully by giving it a system of practical 
ethics. 

Grave as are the evils and formidable the dangers which 
confront mankind to-day, this is not the moment to lose 
heart. Least of all is this the moment to lose heart now that 
the clear vision is opening out before us of an evolution, 
intelligently directed, more rapid than ever before, bringing 
mankind forward into a far nobler civilisation than any that 
has yet been known ; this is not the moment to let reason be 
overwhelmed by violence, for nations to sit cowering in the 
presence of some vaguely imagined, impending fatality, like 
a bird fascinated by an advancing snake. The ex-Crown 
Prince of Germany, in his Memoirs, wrote of the year 1914 as 
the time when “ the enormous pressure of economic and politi- 
cal forces was uncontrollably driving the world towards the 
catastrophe of war.” But the philosophic mind will not admit 
the reality of any such “ forces.” It will admit only the 
action or inaction, the right choice or the wrong choice, of 
individual men and women—rulers, legislators, citizens, in 
this country and that country and everywhere. They are 
themselves the “ forces” ; and they are not uncontrollable. 
They are controllable by their own wills. Individual men and 
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women—whether Crown Princes or common citizens—must 
not be allowed to evade their proper responsibilities by the 
invention of mystical, undefinable, abstract “ forces,” all- 
pervasive but uncontrollable, in whose grip they declare 
themselves to be powerless. The snake before which the 
nations of Europe are cowering in terror does not exist. Their 
nerves shaken by experiences of the recent past and dread 
of the immediate future, they suffer the hallucinations of a 
political delirium tremens. It is high time to cease the talk of 
a fatality which is bringing us all to disaster, a fatality which 
is irresistible, strive as we may. The notion is the merest 
superstition, without foundation or substance, but a supersti- 
tion of a pestilent and dangerous kind. For such beliefs, if 
widely held, sometimes bring about their own fulfilment. 

The militarism which is predominant in some countries to- 
day is nothing but a surrender. Under the guise of bravery, 
with all the panoply of gallant adventure, it is really an abject 
desertion of the cause of civilisation. Militarism is defeatism 
in the moral sphere. Precisely because it has become pre- 
dominant here and there, the call is the louder for resistance 
to it, There was never a more ignominious maxim than that 
expressed in the often-quoted lines in Addison’s Cato : 


When vice prevails, and impious men bear sway, 
The post of honour is a private station. 


If ever a private station is a post of dishonour, it is when vice 
prevails ; if ever the duty of public action is urgent upon the 
citizen, it is when impious men bear sway. 

Let us not, however, put too high the evils and the dangers, 
real as they are, of our times. I suggested at the outset that 
there is another side, not to be omitted. The countries where 
an arbitrary or militarist philosophy is supreme are still a small 
minority in the civilised world. In Great Britain and through- 
out the British Dominions, in France, in the Scandinavian coun- 
tries, in Belgium, Holland and Switzerland, in the United States 
and most of the countries of Central and South America, other 
ideas prevail of civic freedom and international duty. And 
in the economic sphere, the average standard of living, taking 
mankind as a whole, has certainly been higher in our own 
times than it has ever been in the course of history. The fact 
is little consolation, it is true, to individuals who find them- 
selves destitute ; yet great gains have in fact been won, and 
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we should be cautious of engaging in desperate measures 
which might destroy them. We have succeeded in fending 
off the two great scourges of all earlier ages: famine and 
plague. We have succeeded in harnessing the forces of nature 
so effectively that our problem is less the maintenance of 
production than the efficient direction of distribution. If 
there is violence, let it be remembered that violence is no new 
thing. Political assassinations did not begin in 1914. Rather 
what is new is the widespread revolt of sane men against the 
spirit of violence. If disasters bulk large in our daily reading, 
let it be remembered that modern means of communication 
make us aware immediately of every misfortune in every part 
of the globe. And it is right that we should give attention to 
them, while seeing them in their proper relation. Rightly 
concentrating our attention upon the abnormal, we may be 
inclined to under-estimate the normal. We must see world 
conditions as a whole. 

Those are the lines, perhaps, on which may emerge the 
guidance for which the new generation is eager. There may 
yet be revealed the vision without which the people perish. 
We may hold the faith that Philosophy, together with her 
sisters Religion and Science, will yet succeed in pointing the 
paths along which man should move—now for the first time 
with a consciousness of what he is doing and where he is going. 
They are paths that shall lead towards a society better than 
that about us—in which there shall be dignity as well as 
activity in private life, simplicity in manners, beauty in 
environment, majesty in the State and tranquillity in the 
world, 

HERBERT SAMUEL. 


SOME PERSONAL IMPRESSIONS 
OF MANCHURIA. 


HE hospitality and courtesy which are characteristic 

of the Japanese are put wholly at the service of their 

national programme, and the visitor to Tokyo finds, 
that every effort is made to prepare his mind to view favour- 
ably recent policy in the North Eastern Provinces. Language 
is attuned to the modern note, and what has happened, is 
happening and will or may happen is all described as being in 
fulfilment of a ‘‘ Mission ” in “ East Asia ”—a line of defence 
possibly intended as a counterweight to the obvious moral 
claims of Geneva decisions. 

The least attractive apologists of this view are the numerous 
pro-Japanese foreigners in the Treaty Ports who use their 
privileges in China to support the cause of her adversaries. 
The Japanese, however, provide many of their own who speak 
always with charm and often with a naiveté which is caused 
by increasing isolation from world opinion. 

Last summer there was no through service from Pekin to 
Mukden and this compelled a very welcome halt for a few 
hours at Shanhaikwan. Here at once a Colonel was available 
to explain his Government’s Mission of Peace and his own 
particular task of promoting goodwill on this frontier. When 
we reached Mukden itself, we encountered an officer whose 
special duty had long been to act as advocate among 
foreigners of Japanese aims. General Dohihara was evidently 
prepared to receive visitors and a shorthand note was taken 
of the whole of our conversation. It had been a hard task, he 
said, to drive out the Chinese forces and banish the greed and 
mismanagement of the War Lords. How happy now were the 
peaceful residents to find themselves under a strong Govern- 
ment. He instanced, for example, the currency unified and 
stabilised as one of the earliest fruits of the new order. But 
General Dohihara spoke also of the imponderables. The 
West understood neither China nor Japan. Japan was the 
natural leader of the East and then, anticipating what we 
were to hear later from the Prime Minister of the country, the 
General said something of the Kingly Way, a culture essen- 
tially Oriental, based on the civilisation of China but adapted 
to modern needs. He added—and this note was struck time 
and time again—that Japan was saving China from the 
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menace of Communism, which was eating its way in, alike 
through the Western provinces and Kiangsi. It was impossi- 
ble not to be impressed. 

The journey from Mukden to Hsinking threw light on a 
rather more mundane aspect of the Japanese connection. It 
was the Sunday afternoon express and the second-class coach 
was crowded. The sixty-four seats were all occupied, but only 
fourteen by Chinese. The rest of the passengers were Japan- 
ese, apparently commercial men. They carried innumerable 
bags, some of which from time to time were opened to display 
laces, scents, or articles of more practical use, like hose or 
underwear. It is hard to define in a word the general mien 
of the travellers on this hot and crowded journey, but perhaps 
it could be described by saying that they looked like a number 
of buyers who were going down to a land auction. Beaming, 
straw-hatted, perspiring, they were laying out maps on their 
knees, peering at the names of the stations passed, using 
field-glasses on more distant objects and expressing in every 
way the pervasive, possessive content of those about to 
become owners of a new property. 

As Hsinking was approached signs of activity were re- 
doubled. Masses of new brick houses came into view and on 
every side was evidence of the energetic work of those who 
are responsible for setting up the new Government. Mukden, 
like Harbin, profited from being in the zone of a foreign 
railway and has wide boulevards, nobly planned, and hotels 
and buildings of note. Hsinking, on the other hand, isnew. A 
hundred years ago, when the first Chinese were beginning the 
cultivation of the ground, it was a hamlet, subject to Mongol 
princes. It was called then, and for a century after, Chang- 
chun. The approach of the Russian railway in 1899 gave 
importance to the village, and the conclusion of the war of 
1905, after which Japan secured control south of Changchun, 
led to the building of the present city. Three fine avenues 
radiate from the railway station and the Yamato hotel. 

On every side building is proceeding at a great speed. For 
the\ coronation of the Emperor P’u Yi in 1934 temporary 
structures were used, but he is to have a new palace. At 
present he is lodged in a Government office. The Foreign 
Office is in Chinese style and has an extensive Information 
Bureau, \directed by Japanese. The Ministry of Education is 
in modern style and nearby is a bank and a great telegraph 
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office, which, with its aerials, will be one of the largest wire- 
less installations in the East. As is so often the case in these 
parts, the construction generally shows evidence of hurry, 
but that at least is not true of one edifice—the most solid in 
the city—a brick building with turrets like those of the 
romantic castle of Nagoya. This barracks is intended to 
house the Kwantung Army. Whatever is to happen to 
Manchuria, Japan certainly has a stake in the country, for, 
in addition to a Government Loan, very large sums of private 
money have been sunk by the bankers in the construction of 
the new capital. 

Japan’s own justification of her Manchurian policy is of 
course not the necessity for the maintenance of national 
prestige in the face of “ incidents,”’ nor Chinese provocation, 
nor the imperfect fulfilment by China of undertakings entered 
into, often under duress. Japan has an imperial policy largely 
created by an economic problem. Her population increases 
by say 960,000 a year. They are capable and industrious 
people. Somehow they must be fed. Since they do not 
emigrate in large numbers, they must set up in their own 
islands a workshop for the East. A workshop requires 
sources of raw materials and markets for finished products. 
Manchuria meets both needs. Japan therefore conceives it 
to be her “ natural right ” and “‘ egoistical duty ” to confer 
upon the four north-eastern provinces the “ blessings of 
settled and disciplined rule.” 

If precedent were needed, the Japanese find it in profusion 
in the history of colonial expansion during the last century. 
When they are told that the West has repented and has 
accepted a new Geneva standard, they merely smile and point 
to Ottawa with a sort of puzzled politeness. How can it be 
right for Britain to have privileged trade areas—they say— 
and wrong for Japan to do the same? But perhaps it would 
be more accurate to describe the relations between Japan and 
Manchuria not as being similar to those between Great 
Britain and the Dominions under the Ottawa agreements, 
but rather as illustrating the scheme of reciprocal and com- 
plementary trade originally envisaged in Mr. Joseph Cham- 
berlain’s imperial policy. Manchuria is to supply wool and 
cotton, so that in time neither the visits of Mr. Latham of 
Australia nor Delhi agreements will be of vital importance to 
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There remains, of course, the question of the tariff. The 
original position was that, in default of the acceptance by 
China of the “coup,” the money actually received from 
Customs duties was put aside to meet the Manchukuo share 
of overseas indebtedness. Whatever the upshot of this piece 
of financial propriety, it was generally felt that, in the end, 
Manchukuo would be brought somehow into special tariff 
relations with Japan. In the same spirit, although in China 
Japan maintains her special privileges, she is contemplating 
the abolition of extra-territoriality in Manchukuo. 

The West, of course, is eager to know how far her trade 
with what used to be a part of China will be affected. Tech- 
nically, the new affiliation creates no change. Importers can 
import what they please and, in the case especially of pro- 
prietary articles, British goods appear to hold their former 
position. But all this ignores the dominant part in business 
which is played in a young and rapidly developing country 
by the Government and its associated enterprises. It is for 
this reason that many English commercial men in Japan and 
elsewhere favour recognition, for a foreigner who comes to 
Manchukuo to do business with a Government which is 
neither recognised by his own Government nor in official 
correspondence with his own Consular officers is working 
under a real disadvantage. French investors have already 
appeared on the scene, operating under joint trusts with the 
Japanese. 

But those who urge recognition in order to promote trade 
ignore the key position held by the South Manchurian 
Railway. The S.M.R. is that section of the Russian line 
lopped off and handed to Japan as a result of her victory of 
1905. But it is far more than a railway. It has a vast field of 
industry of its own. It has, for instance, the famous coal 
mine in which fifteen thousand Chinese coolies are employed ; 
it has steel works, electrical works, gas works. To it has been 
confided the direction of the Manchukuo State Railways, 
i.e. the railways which were previously part of the Chinese 
system. Apparently the Chinese Eastern Railway will also 
come under the control of the South Manchurian board. But 
this organisation has a wider vision even than general 
industry. It aims at educational and security work. Assist- 
ance in seed selection, pig-raising and agricultural research 
generally are among the services it renders to the villages, 
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and in return it expects information which will facilitate the 
suppression of Chinese “‘ bandits.” Further, there are schemes 
for public health and a hospital train is being constructed, 
which will travel to different parts of the country where there 
are no hospital buildings and supplement the medical help 
boxes which are already to be found at many of the stations. 
In a word, it is true to say that the South Manchurian 
Railway is at least as important as the Manchukuo Govern- 
ment in the four provinces, and far more vital, from the point 
of view of the foreign trader. The Railway is under the direct 
control of the Tokyo Cabinet, to whom the Minister concerned 
submits the outlines of his policy for its working. It will be 
seen from all this that effectively the control of the new 
State is in Japanese hands; and perhaps even more in the 
hands of the Japanese army than of the civilian authorities. 

No doubt the task of creating a government over so large 
an area would in any case have been very difficult, but the 
difficulties have been much magnified by the resistance of the 
inhabitants themselves and by the political necessity felt by 
Japan of creating an independent State, or, as critics would 
say, of erecting an independent facade to conceal a Japanese 
State. It is not accurate to say that Japanese rule is desired 
generally by the inhabitants. On the contrary, many Chinese 
one meets go out of their way to make clear their opposition. 
When the Japanese speak of the orderly conditions under 
which they say farming and industry can nowadays proceed, 
the Chinese point to the fact that in their time millions 
eagerly flocked into the four provinces. The most obvious 
evidence of discontent is the banditry, in which there is 
probably not a large element of sheer criminality, but which 
is partly economic and partly patriotic. The actual number of 
offenders it is almost impossible to ascertain. In a sample 
month in 1934 in the province of Fengtien there were 33,000 
bandits involved in 760 encounters and as many as 300 were 
moving about together. In those days the derailment, especi- 
ally of goods trains east of Harbin, was common and special 
care had to be taken to prevent accidents to the west-going 
mail, which was to join the Trans-Siberian express. 

Japan has had an immense task and has felt the strain 
severely. At a delightful entertainment given by some of the 
Manchukuo ministers and several Japanese officials it was 
stated that this was positively the first occasion on which 
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anything of a social character had been attempted; that 
hitherto the work had been so arduous as to resemble field 
service more than civilian administration. 

In the light of Japanese belief in the success of their policy 
in Manchuria it is the most natural thing in the world to ask : 
Is this the end, or if not, what is to follow? What will be the 
course of the relations between Japan and China, and rela- 
tions with what China? There are very many resident 
foreigners who, from temperament and natural political bias, 
would like to see Japan completely dominant in this field. 
They admire Japanese efficiency the more, as they themselves 
feel victims of the petty annoyances which come from being 
aliens in an ill-governed country. It is strange, however, to 
find this ardent support of Japan among the trading com- 
munity, for one would have thought that, by now, the 
commercial lessons of Manchuria were pretty clear. 

But apart altogether from what the diehards desire, remain 
the two questions : What does Japan wish? And, what is, in 
fact, likely to happen? A very well-informed and authorita- 
tive Japanese stated that he did not desire the dismember- 
ment of Northern China and did not believe that it would 
occur. Others, as for instance General Dohihara, expressed 
the view that the Northern Provinces would hive off and 
form a government of their own, which would be friendly to 
Japan. Exactly what provinces would join was undefined, 
although one Japanese military officer thought that the 
Yangtze would be the southern boundary of the new area. 
It was natural, they all explained, that the people who were 
nearest to Manchukuo, seeing how excellently and peaceably 
that country was governed, should desire to make a similar 
experiment themselves. 

If such a Northern China were formed, what would be the 
position of the Emperor P’u Yi? Some thought that he and 
his Manchu friends were very ambitious and determined to 
return to the home of his youth; others that Pekin itself 
would naturally desire once again to become an imperial city 
on account of the prestige and trade that it would thus gain. 
On the other hand, General Dohihara stoutly rebutted the 
view that the Emperor would return and pointed out that, 
both in the case of Chang Tso Lin and in the case of his son, 
the inter-meddling of those concerned with Manchuria in 
purely Chinese affairs had only led to disaster. Pro-Japanese 
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British observers thought it quite natural that the Tokyo 
ee should put the Emperor back in the Forbidden 
ity. 

Such a policy, if pursued, might be represented as being 
anything from a sheer dismemberment of a neighbouring 
friendly State to the mere creation of a Chinese federation. 
According to this forecast the Nanking authorities would 
then concede to the federating units liberty to pursue such 
policy as suited their own needs, which in the case of the 
newly formed province would be one of friendliness to the 
dominant power in the neighbouring State of Manchukuo. 
Whatever form the new arrangement takes or however it is 
defended, it is certain that it will come as no surprise to the 
Chinese. Everyone, indeed, is expecting something of the kind, 
and the Chinese in the North certainly would not resist it. 

One of the most difficult things to be understood by a 
League-minded tourist is the apparent passivity with which 
the defiance of the League has been accepted by all on the 
spot, and the general recognition of the domination of Japan. 
The Chinese view is not difficult to explain. Temperamentally 
they are essentially pacific, and more trouble in the North 
would inevitably involve the comfort, and even the safety, 
of the millions of Chinese farmers in Manchuria. But, further, 
China has absolutely no military means of resisting aggression 
of this kind. The pitiful collapse of the Northern forces before 
the Japanese army is still very much in their mind, and it is 
not merely in the North that Japan can work her will. China 
has a great coast-line and no navy ; Japan is within striking 
distance and has a powerful navy. The assent accorded by 
the Western powers to the strong line taken by Japan in 
Shanghai has shown that, even in Treaty ports, she could put 
the screw on the Chinese Government. The Chinese complain 
that the provisions of the Boxer Protocol, which were 
intended to protect the Legation quarters in Pekin, have 
been repeatedly used to assist foreign military aggression, 
which had nothing to do with the safety of diplomatic person- 
ages. But, however that may be, the fact is plain enough that 
China can offer no physical resistance to anything Japan may 
wish to effect—even the occupation of Pekin itself. In view 
of this military weakness it is not surprising to find people so 
realist as the Chinese statesmen willing to meet Japan more 
than half-way. The cynical observer declares that they are 
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corrupted; or at least that the rulers of the North care 
nothing about Chinese nationalism so long as they keep their 
jobs ; that they would be willing to act as chiefs of a new 
buffer State under Pekin as others were found willing to act 
as leaders in Manchuria. This cannot be said of them all, for 
Marshal Feng has never ceased to express himself in the most 
violent way against the Japanese. 

Some thoughtful Chinese even favour the official surrender 
of Manchuria, in order to spend time and energy in the 
reconstruction of the remainder of China. Probably they feel 
the strength of the argument that the example of peace and 
quiet in Manchuria will affect the neighbouring provinces, 
and consequently their advice is for China to pursue the work 
of internal reconstruction so as to set up a rival attraction. 

The man who knows the answer to the riddle is General 
Chiang-Kai-Shek. Chinese nationalists of the Left, of course, 
accuse him of being in the pay of Japan. From time to time, 
indeed, he receives what must be very embarrassing praise 
from pro-Japanese sources. At the same time he has many 
things to think of. Strong talk is no good without strong 
action, and strong action in the North means weaker action 
in the centre against the Reds, which might cause misgiving 
to the Shanghai bankers, on whom for him so much depends. 

China pursues her own politics in her own way and a keen 
and experienced critic made a very shrewd observation on 
the situation when he said: ‘‘ Whatever the solution, it will 
be.a Chinese solution.” At the same time it is hard to believe 
that a great and gallant leader like Chiang is anything but 
intensely national in his heart. He is winning over the dissi- 
dent or rebellious elements. He is training armies. He is 
educating the youth. He is awakening the National spirit. 
Surely it is not for the purpose of making his country a vassal 
of Japan. At the same time, as a realist he may have perforce 
to do much that will be misunderstood. What, for example, 
would Geneva and the world think if the Nanking Govern- 
ment itself should take the lead in the recognition of Man- 
chukuo? 


Wepcwoop BEnn. 


N.B.—Messrs. Cassell are publishing shortly a book by Mr. and 
Mrs. Wedgwood Benn describing their recent world tour of which this 
Manchurian journey formed a party 
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A FRENCH delegation, consisting of M. Flandin, the 


Prime Minister; M. Laval, the Foreign Minister ; 

M. Léger, the Secretary-General to the Quai d’Orsay ; 
M. Massigli, the Quai d’Orsay’s expert on disarmament 
problems; M. Noel, the Secretary-General of the Cabinet, 
and M. Roussel-le-Roy of the Quai d’Orsay, arrived in London 
on the evening of January 31st. For three days thereafter 
they engaged in what became an apparently strenuous con- 
versation with Mr. MacDonald, Sir John Simon, Mr. Baldwin 
and Mr. Eden about European security. The conversation 
was not, however, as strenuous as the clock seemed to suggest. 
On the busy second day for example (Saturday, February 
2nd), after a full morning of expert work, the political dele- 
gates met after luncheon, talked till eight, adjourned till 9.30, 
and then talked till nearly midnight. But some of that time 
was, if not wasted, at any rate spent tautologically or irre- 
levantly to the business in hand. On the British side, neither 
Mr. MacDonald nor Mr. Baldwin spoke or understood French 
well enough to dispense with the service of Mr. Wigram, who 
interpreted for them ; and on the French side neither M. Laval 
nor M. Noel understood a word of English, with the result 
that M. Margery of the French Embassy had to translate for 
them. Some of the time was spent in idle merriment, what 
time for example M. Laval embarked upon the riotous adven- 
ture of reading to the assembled delegates an English text of 
which the meaning was totally unintelligible to himself, and 
which his pronunciation made nearly unintelligible to his 
audience. In addition, they conformed to the usual procedure 
of all diplomatic conferences, whereby the politicians who 
make the running call frequent halts in order that the experts 
may be consulted on elementary points of fact ; they often 
break away from the subject under discussion, pending the 
report of the said experts ; and when the report duly arrives, 
have forgotten the context in which it was asked for, and have 
to start all over again. It is in short a mistake to assume that 
a diplomatic conversation between politicians of different 
countries is a uniformly businesslike or even enlightened 
affair. On this occasion, however, they seem to have wasted 
less time than is usually wasted, partly because the main 
premise from which they worked, namely Germany’s equality 
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in armaments, was a thing prejudged and settled, partly 
because Sir John Simon, whatever be the shortcomings other- 
wise attributable to his diplomatic style, at any rate always 
speaks with a Latin precision which Frenchmen have no 
difficulty in understanding. Mr. Eden by contrast is normally 
regarded by French diplomatists as an intriguing, charming, 
but baffling oracle. He speaks, not Latin, but true polished 
English : to wit, he never finishes a sentence, always drops 
his voice before he gets to the point, never calls a spade a 
spade, makes his greatest emphasis by understatement, and 
approaches delicate issues by periphrases, idiomatic slang and 
gently suggestive, glancing litotes all of which to an English 
audience is both delicious and wholly clear, but which to a 
French politician is bewilderingly elusive. 

The text of the agreement reached was issued on February 
3rd, for publication on February 4th, and was telegraphed to 
Berlin, Rome and Brussels on February 3rd. It is a delightful 
document to study in the light of what one knows the French 
draughtsmen wanted to get in and what one knows the British 
draughtsmen wanted to leave out. Not that M. Flandin or 
M. Laval were inspired by any disconnected wish to dig at 
German feeling. On the contrary, they were most realistic 
and practical. It is not as a rule appreciated by British 
opinion outside the Foreign Office that the turn of a diplo- 
matic phrase so as not to omit any aspect of Germany’s past 
or present contribution to diplomacy is to Frenchmen a 
matter of first-rate importance. What one may perhaps call 
the Anthony Eden sweep of the hand, generously indicative 
of a willingness to let bygones be bygones, makes no appeal to 
French thought, which takes the more logical view that 
inasmuch as the present derives from the past, bygones never 
are bygones. In the second paragraph of the statement issued 
on February 3rd, the British and French Ministers “‘ took note 
of the particularly important part played by the League of 
Nations in the recent settlements of certain international 
problems, and welcomed the successful results as evidence of 
the conciliatory spirit of all the Governments taking part in 
those settlements.” There followed a recital of some of the 
achievements aforesaid, with particular reference to the Rome 
pact. The British and French Ministers then expressed the 
“hope that the encouraging progress thus achieved may now 
be continued by means of the direct and effective co-operation 
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of Germany. They are agreed that neither Germany nor any 
other Power whose armaments have been defined by the 
Peace Treaties is entitled by unilateral action to modify those 
obligations.” By such preliminary phraseology the French- 
men contrived to make the three points: (1) that the good 
Europeans were members of the League of Nations, (2) that 
Germany was not a member of the League of Nations, except 
in the technical sense that her notice of secession had not yet 
expired, and (3) that “ unilateral ” conduct by Germany was 
not to be tolerated. All those points were fair and good 
doctrine. Their recital tended to French rather than to 
British comfort, although British thought wholly agreed with 
them. 

The kernel of the business to be done in London was how 
to reconcile Germany’s de facto violation of the Treaty of 
Versailles with the “ Allied” acceptance of the resultant 
facts, consistently with the salvation of the “ Allied” face 
and the maintenance of diplomatic correctitude in form. 
Everybody knew that the solution to so apparently difficult 
a problem was easy enough. The comprehensive vagueness 
of the League of Nations Covenant is equal to most such 
emergencies. The solution was obviously to be found in 
Article 19 of the Covenant, or in other words in Germany’s 
return to Geneva. This is how the official statement expressed 
it: ‘The French and British Ministers are further agreed 
that nothing would contribute more to the restoration of 
confidence and the prospects of peace among nations than a 
general settlement freely negotiated between Germany and 
the other Powers. This general settlement would make pro- 
vision for the organisation of security in Europe, particularly 
by means of the conclusion of pacts, freely negotiated between 
all the interested parties, and ensuring mutual assistance in 
Eastern Europe and the system foreshadowed in the Rome 
procés-verbal for Central Europe. Simultaneously, and in con- 
formity with the terms of the Declaration of December I Ith, 
1932, regarding equality of rights in a system of security, this 
settlement would establish agreements regarding armaments 
generally which, in the case of Germany, would replace the 
provisions of Part V of the Treaty of Versailles at present 
limiting the arms and armed forces of Germany. It would 
also be part of the general settlement that Germany should 
resume her place in the League of Nations with a view to 
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active membership. The French Government and the Govern- 
ment of the United Kingdom trust that the other Govern- 
ments concerned may share these views.” 

A specific cause of concern to French official thought ever 
since 1918 has been the unwillingness of the British Govern- 
ment to enter into a commitment to participate in European 
“ sanctions.” The League of Nations Covenant obligation in 
that sense was too vague, and its value was not only further 
damaged but was transformed into something arguably near 
to a danger to the peace, by America’s failure to join the 
League. The whole efficacy of the Covenant in that part of 
it which aimed at the maintenance of peace by a system of 
mutual assistance was based upon the assumption that 
America would be a party to the general obligation. As that 
assumption was belied, the Covenant in that aspect became 
an equivocal instrument. That circumstance has for the most 
part explained the restless accumulation of pacts of non- 
aggression, friendship and mutual assistance which have been 
one of the astonishing features of post-war European diplo- 
macy. In its turn the Locarno Treaty had no sanction. The 
Rome Pact has no sanction. To French minds there has been 
a gap, a dangerous gap, in the post-war European system 
of security. Mr. Baldwin’s famous discourse upon the air 
danger has in the last year or two created in French minds a 
growing hope that the British appreciation of the modern 
aeroplane as a factor in war might provide the key wherewith 
British minds might be opened to the need of a European 
sanction. Much activity has been devoted by the Quai 
d’Orsay to an encouragement of British opinion in that sense. 
The participation of British troops in the Saar police force was 
regarded in Paris as of good augury. The agreement concluded 
on February 3rd seemed to reap the first fruit of French hopes. 
The relevant passage of the official statement reads thus : 
‘““In the course of these meetings the British and French 
Ministers have been impressed by the special dangers to peace 
created by modern developments in the air, the misuse of 
which might lead to sudden aerial aggression by one country 
upon another, and have given consideration to the possibility 
of provision being made against these dangers by a reciprocal 
regional agreement between certain Powers. It is suggested 
that the signatories would undertake immediately to give the 
assistance of their air forces to whichever of them might be the 
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victim of unprovoked aerial aggression by one of the contract- 
ing parties. The British and French Ministers, on behalf of 
their respective Governments, found themselves in agreement 
that a mutual arrangement of this kind for Western Europe 
would go far to operate as a deterrent to aggression and to 
ensure immunity from sudden attacks from the air ; and they 
resolved to invite Italy, Germany and Belgium to consider 
with them whether such a convention might not be promptly 
negotiated. They earnestly desire that all the countries con- 
cerned should appreciate that the object of this proposal is to 
reinforce peace—the sole aim pursued by the two Govern- 
ments.” 

On the evening of February 3rd, before the ink was dry on 
the official statement, Sir John Simon broadcast a popular 
explanation of its meaning, which left no doubt that in his 
mind the essence of what had been done was the proposal 
that the Western European Powers should guarantee each 
other against air attack, by a Locarno type of mutual assist- 
ance. He gave a long exposition, first of the circumstance 
that air attack could be launched almost instantaneously, 
whereas armies have to be mobilised and moved, and navies 
have to be concentrated and moved; second, of what pre- 
cisely was meant by A and B going to the immediate assistance 
of C, if C were attacked by D. Sir John’s expository style is 
almost too elementary and repetitive for grown-up people. 
He rounded off his lesson by this reflection : ‘‘ Those rules are 
the most certainly observed which it does not pay anyone to 
break, and if it were known that an unprovoked aerial aggres- 
sion by any one of the four would immediately bring upon the 
wrong-doer the air forces of the others, is it not probable that 
this would very greatly increase the likelihood of no such 
ageression ever taking place at all?” After repeating the 
whole exposition in another form, he went on, in the eternal 
spirit of British diplomacy, to ask and to answer the question 
whether the British Government was thereby entering into a 
new commitment. For once he therein must have disappointed 
whatever French listeners heard him, probably because on 
that occasion he was not concerned about his French listeners, 
but only about what he called “‘ every man and woman in a 
British home.” He said: ‘‘ Now you may ask, ‘ This is an 
interesting idea well worth thinking over, but has the British 
Government between Friday night and Sunday night tied 
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this country to an entirely novel scheme of which very few 
people have heard more than a few days ago?’ The answer 
is: ‘Certainly not’.” What seems to be certain is that 
French opinion valued the London agreement only because 
the proposal, if accepted, would constitute a new British 
commitment. Any British Government is so terrified of 
European commitments, which always become a deadly 
election weapon in the hands of the Opposition, that if it does 
decide upon such a commitment it does so on the severe 
understanding that it is not really a new commitment at all. 
That is very British, and very confusing to French thought. 
There seems to be no difficulty in establishing the fact that 
if the London proposal were agreed by the other Powers of 
Western Europe, and became a binding contract, the British 
Government would in effect have taken upon itself a new 
obligation. The relevant passages of the Security Pact 
embodied in the Locarno Treaties read thus: “ Article 4— 
(1) If one of the High Contracting Parties alleges that a 
violation of Article 2 of the present Treaty or a breach of 
Article 42 or 43 of the Treaty of Versailles has been or is 
being committed, it shall bring the question at once before 
the Council of the League of Nations. (2) As soon as the 
Council of the League of Nations is satisfied that such viola- 
tion or breach has been committed, it will notify its finding 
without delay to the Powers signatory of the present Treaty, 
who severally agree that in such case they will each of them 
come immediately to the assistance of the Power against 
whom the act complained of is directed. (3) In case of a 
flagrant violation of Article 2 of the present Treaty or of a 
flagrant breach of Article 42 or 43 of the Treaty of Versailles 
by one of the High Contracting Parties, each of the other 
Contracting Parties hereby undertakes immediately to come 
to the help of the Party against whom such a violation or 
breach has been directed as soon as the said Power has been 
able to satisfy itself that this violation constitutes an unpro- 
voked act of aggression and that by reason either of the cross- 
ing of the frontier or of the outbreak of hostilities or of the 
assembly of armed forces in the demilitarised zone immediate 
action is necessary. Nevertheless the Council of the League of 
Nations, which will be seized of the question in accordance 
with the first paragraph of this article, will issue its find- 
ings, and the High Contracting Parties undertake to act in 
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accordance with the recommendations of the Council provided 
that they are concurred in by all the members other than 
the representatives of the Parties which have engaged in 
hostilities.” 

It almost passes the wit of man to assess what in practice 
would be produced by section 3 of Article 4 quoted above. 
On the one hand it clearly enough stipulates that in the event 
of a “ flagrant violation ” of Article 2 of the Locarno Treaty 
(whereby “ Germany and Belgium, and also Germany and 
France, mutually undertake that they will in no case attack 
or invade each other or resort to war against each other ’’) the 
contracting parties shall come “‘ immediately”’ to each other’s 
help. Even the word “ immediately ” is adequately defined, 
for the burden of deciding whether an aggression has been 
made is left to the victim of the aggression, who clearly would 
be immediate enough in reaching a decision. On the other 
hand it is stipulated that the Council of the League of Nations 
shall be “ seized of the question” and that its findings shall 
become binding upon all the signatory parties to the Pact, 
provided those findings be unanimously agreed by the members 
other than those engaged in hostilities. Suppose a German 
aeroplane one morning dropped a bomb on Metz or Belfort. 
By the Locarno Treaty it is not clear to French minds that 
there would be an unequivocal commitment upon Great 
Britain immediately to send any forces in support of French 
defensive measures, and moreover, even if there were, the 
commitment could be met by the despatch of an expeditionary 
land force which would be hopelessly inadequate to the 
emergency, both because it would take a day or two to arrive 
(by which time an aggressive air force might have laid waste 
the whole of northern France) and because it would be useless 
when it did arrive. On the other hand, by the air convention 
proposed by the French and British Governments as a result 
of the recent London conversation, in such an emergency the 
British Government would be committed to send an air force 
at once to northern France, and that would take only a few 
hours. That is a proposal for a clearly new commitment. 

Within twenty-four hours of Sir John Simon’s London 
broadcast M. Flandin broadcast a statement from Paris. His 
estimate of what the London proposal would mean in practice 
was more precise than Sir John Simon’s, and as befitted its 
French setting was more concerned to emphasise the novel 
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element which Sir John denied or belittled. After a preamble 
about Germany’s fait accompli in having rearmed beyond the 
limits prescribed by the Treaty of Versailles, and about the 
expediency of preventing what might be the resultant race in 
armaments, he went on to explain what the London proposal 
meant in relation to the French postulate of sanctions in the 
form of an international police force. What he said is interest- 
ing because it fully expounds in a few words the eternal 
French view of European security and is worth remembering 
as a guide to the further conversations that are the object of 
the London proposal. He said: “ For some years Germany 
has considerably increased her armaments. She has, in 
practice, thrown off part of the obligations placed upon her 
by the Versailles Treaty. In view of this fast accompli were we 
to resign ourselves to an armaments race, which, besides the 
burden it would place on the peoples, might be a danger for 
peace as soon as the equilibrium of armaments between two 
nations or groups of nations was broken? Did we, moreover, 
possess means to prevent this race? France sought in London 
to remforce peace and to prevent war. We had first to reinforce 
the system of guarantees and mutual assistance which support 
the League Covenant. To the Locarno Treaty has been added 
the proposed Danubian Pact negotiated in Rome, and the 
proposed Eastern Pact. We noted with satisfaction the com- 
plete agreement and encouragement of the British Govern- 
ment in this policy. The British people are as convinced as 
our own that all these regional agreements must be embodied 
in the general Covenant of the League. We can, therefore, 
affirm together that the return of Germany to the League 
must form part of the general programme. The French belief 
in the necessity of an international police force may some day 
be accepted. Unfortunately we have not yet reached that 
point. But we have readily reaffirmed our wish to conclude a 
general convention, freely discussed, for the limitation of 
armaments, and we have declared that France, like Great 
Britain, remains faithful to the declaration of December 1932, 
on equality of rights within a system of security for all. We 
keenly hope that negotiations for the conclusion of this 
general arms convention may be reopened shortly. I hope 
that Germany will seize this opportunity to give proof of her 
desire for peace. That great nation must take a free and equal 
part in building up European security. In the troubled state 
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of the world it is not real security to live under the threat of 
aerial bombardment. This was a capital and urgent problem. 
We very quickly came to an agreement, and I may say that 
we are equally prepared to conclude precise engagements 
which will have the merit, hitherto not attained, of defining 
immediate action against war. The defenders of peace will no 
longer be paralysed by a procedure which might give a 
decisive advantage to the aggressor. The combined air forces 
of those who may have to defend peace should give them such 
evident superiority that no one will betempted to abuse force.” 
He described the London agreement as an “‘ affirmation of a 
common Franco-British will to organise an alliance of pacific 
peoples as a barrier to air warfare” and estimated it to be 
‘a decisive step on the road to peace.” 

After M. Flandin and M. Laval had returned to Paris all 
eyes were turned upon Berlin, where the fate of the proposal 
would necessarily be decided. On the very day following the 
announcement of the agreement Sir John Simon in the House 
of Commons announced (February 4th) that he had learnt 
from His Majesty’s Embassy in Berlin that the head of the 
Press Department of the German Ministry for Foreign Affairs 
had told Press correspondents that Germany would regard 
the London proposals as a basis for negotiations. Herr von 
Koster, the German Ambassador in Paris, was in Berlin while 
the London conversations were in progress, and returned to 
Paris on February 7th with evidence that seemed to give hope 
to the Quai d’Orsay. On February 6th Herr Hitler cancelled 
all the receptions that had been arranged for the following ten 
days on the ground that he wished to concentrate upon 
“‘ important political discussions,” which object was generally 
understood to be simply the discussion of the London pro- 
posal. He spent the following week-end in the country home 
in the mountains near Berchtesgaden, where he habitually 
retires to think over important decisions. It became known 
that one of the criteria he applied to the London proposal 
was its probable effect upon the adequacy of German arma- 
ments to meet a potential danger from Russia, whose arma- 
ments have expanded in recent years to vast proportions. 
Those who are inclined to become excited over the supposed 
evil of the private manufacture of armaments might at any 
rate ponder the classic example of the country where arma- 
ments, in common with every form of production, are in the 
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Government’s unfettered hands. Private firms do not manu- 
facture armaments unless they make a profit. Their output 
is therefore limited by the demand. The human intellect is 
so chaotic that some people, sincere and earnest people, regard 
it as immoral that profit should be made out of the manufac- 
ture of armaments. Yet they do not seem to be worried by 
what appears to other, equally sincere and earnest, people as 
the nightmare of a government being given a monopoly in the 
manufacture of armaments, untroubled by any but political 
motives as to output. As wars are political, and as they are 
waged by governments, there seems to many people to be as 
much sense in giving a monopoly in armaments manufacture 
to governments as there would be in investing gangsters with 
the monopoly of manufacturing machine-guns, so that for- 
sooth no private profit should be made out of the gangster’s 
equipment. As for Herr Hitler’s concern about the Russian 
danger to Germany in the event of Germany’s entering into a 
European system of security based upon a limitation of 
armaments, his difficulty baffles the imagination. By the very 
hypothesis of that system, it would be framed within the 
League of Nations. Russia is a member of the League of 
Nations, and Russia therefore would be an equal party to any 
scheme of armaments limitation resulting from the Anglo- 
French proposal. And it would be an element of the scheme 
that the execution of the convention for arms limitation 
would be supervised and controlled by the parties in general. 
To the plain man who is not versed in the elementary quality 
of high diplomacy, the sort of difficulty in international affairs 
that exercises the fears of governments seems nearly unbe- 
lievable, There were French influences which seized upon the 
hope that Germany would refuse the London proposal with 
the agreeable result that the British Government would there- 
upon have no alternative but to conclude an Anglo-French 
defensive alliance directed (defensively) against Germany. 
Those influences were perturbed when it was suggested, 
within five days of the conclusion of the London agreement, 
that Sir John Simon should visit Berlin in person to discuss 
the German attitude to it. At the time when this paper was 
written Germany’s attitude had not been officially disclosed, 
although the available indications increasingly suggested that 
it would be favourable. The two other interested parties both 
indicated their willingness to discuss the proposal with a view 
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to putting it into operation. The Belgian Government on 
February 12th went so far as to request the British and 
French Ambassadors to inform their governments that 
Belgium was willing to be a party to the proposed air pact, 
which in the opinion of the Belgian Government would 
strengthen the security of Western Europe. The Italian 
Government on February 1oth made known its acceptance 
of the proposal “in principle” subject to considerations 
peculiar to Italian circumstances, unspecified. The Italian 
statement, issued officially on that day, read thus : “‘ Respon- 
sible Italian circles have followed with great attention the 
conversations held recently in London between the French 
and British Governments, conversations of which the Italian 
Government have been kept closely informed. These Italian 
circles look with favour on the final declaration upon the 
conversations as a whole, and they consider that in it is con- 
tained the possibility of an understanding with Germany and 
consequently the opening of a period of collaboration between 
the Powers interested. In regard more particularly to the 
aerial pact of mutual assistance, the position of Italy will be 
established very shortly in the sense of an adhesion in 
principle, subject to consideration of the special situation of 
Italy as regards Great Britain and vice versa. Responsible 
Italian circles have noted with satisfaction the standpoint 
adopted by Great Britain in regard to the independence of 
Austria and the Franco-Italian agreements of January 7th.” 
It seemed probable by the middle of February that the 
British, French, German, Italian and Belgian Governments 
would in due course confer upon the proposal made by the 
French and British Governments on February 3rd; that in 
short, for the first time since Herr Hitler took office, there 
was a chance of an understanding in Western Europe, 
GrorcE Giascow. 


February 15th, 1935. 


OVERCROWDING—A BAD BILL. 
i oe object of the new Housing Bill is to cure over- 


crowding by the provision of low-rented accommoda- 

tion in the places where it is most urgently needed ; 
this aim is so admirable and so much in harmony with the 
spirit of the times that the reception given to the Bill has been 
of the most flattering kind. Even in quarters not usually 
favourable to the principle of subsidy, criticism has been 
modified or absent because of the consciousness that public 
opinion to-day requires drastic action in housing, let the cost 
be what it may. Unfortunately closer examination of the Bill 
does little to confirm the hopes of a speedy end to over- 
crowding, but does on the other hand arouse misgiving as 
to its effect on the existing slum clearance campaign. For the 
changes proposed in the established law and practice of clear- 
ance and compensation are such as to render inevitable greatly 
increased expense and delay, if indeed they will not in some 
cases make clearance procedure so difficult as to become 
inoperative. 

The first major criticism of the Bill must be on the score of 
its failure to provide a really national housing plan. Slum 
clearance and overcrowding are still to be treated as two 
separate and distinct problems on purely local lines, and the 
whole trend of the Bill is towards centralisation and increased 
congestion rather than—as it should and might have been— 
in the opposite direction. The laudable desire to house the 
worker at a low rent near his work has inspired the adoption 
of a form of subsidy which can hardly fail to act powerfully in 
raising land values in the central areas and to defeat its 
own object. Population attracts industry because it provides 
labour and because it offers a market for the products. The 
presence of industry and a market in turn attract more 
population, and ever higher land values are produced in a 
vicious spiral. Every housing subsidy specially allocated to 
central areas is open to the objection that by making it easier 
to secure labour there it draws industry into those areas, and 
so increases the very congestion which necessitated the grant- 
ing of the subsidy in the first place. The sliding-scale subsidy, 
whereby the higher the price paid for a housing site by the 
Local Authority the greater will be both the Exchequer grant 
and the rate contribution, cannot fail to accentuate that 
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process to an especial degree. Accepting, as we must, 
the building of blocks of flats and consequent subsidies as 
inevitable in certain cases, the aim should be to limit both as 
far as possible and to do what can be done to set decentralis- 
ing tendencies in action. 

The emphasis in the Bill, however, is all on centralisation ; 
the sliding-scale subsidy for flats on expensive sites is auto- 
matic, subject of course to the approval of the Minister. The 
subsidy for building “ otherwise than in flats on sites of high 
value ” is made far more difficult to obtain. The Minister must 
first be satisfied that ‘‘ having regard to the amount of the 
expenditurealready incurred or to be incurred by the Authority 
under the enactments relating to housing in relation to the 
financial resources of the district, the provision of such 
accommodation would impose an undue burden on the 
district,” and if so satisfied, he may allow a subsidy of not 
more than {5 a house for a period not exceeding twenty years. 
There is here indicated an intention to carry out the closest 
scrutiny of every scheme put up; and the amount and term 
of the subsidy are to be regarded as being respectively the 
maximum, to be allowed in whole or in part as may seem 
proper to the Minister in each individual case. No one knows 
what “an undue burden” means, and no Local Authority will 
be able to count on this subsidy for any cottage housing 
scheme which it may prepare. Bearing in mind that it is only 
where land is very cheap that houses can be built to let at 
sufficiently low rents without subsidy, and bearing in mind 
also that even the new subsidy for flats is far less generous than 
that provided for similar schemes under the 1930 Act, it 
becomes evident that the Bill holds no prospect of the speedy 
erection of the vast numbers of low-rented houses which form 
the prime need of the working-class population to-day. 

To attempt slum clearance without simultaneously attack- 
ing overcrowding by extensive new building was to put the 
cart before the horse ; and now to concentrate on flat-building 
in the centre, to the practical exclusion of everything else, is to 
jam the cart so firmly back to front as to make it impossible 
ever to get the horse between the shafts. Had the balance at 
least been held even between building at the centre and decen- 
tralisation the policy might possibly have been less open to 
attack. But the weighting of the scales in favour of centralisa- 
tion can only perpetuate at vast public expense the very 
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evils which it is sought to avoid. Not housing problems alone 
but transport and planning are involved. The time is ripe 
for a great national reconstruction plan ; decentralisation of 
industry and population together is urgently needed and could 
be organised. Factories and workpeople could be encouraged 
to move out together to new areas; not only could the 
people so be housed at low rents near their work ; but, with 
reduced congestion, values at the centre would tend to fall 
instead of rise, transport problems would be eased and 
public improvements such as street widening, provision of 
open spaces and replanning would be facilitated instead of 
being made more difficult and more expensive. 

The second major point on which the Bill is unsound is its 
abandonment of the principle, established in the housing 
legislation of this country so long ago as 1890, that an owner 
of house property condemned as unfit for human habitation 
shall not receive as compensation anything more than the 
value of the cleared site. The Bill makes two departures from 
this principle; the first intended to avert an injustice, 
possible under existing law, to an owner whose fit property 
might have been condemned merely on account of its “* bad 
neighbours,” and the second to mitigate the severity of a 
clearance order in the case of property which, while properly 
condemned as insanitary, has nevertheless been “‘ well main- 
tained.” A third departure from existing law is the repeal 
of the “ reduction factor ” by which the purchase price of a 
site compulsorily acquired for re-housing by a Local Authority 
has relation to its value for housing purposes only, rather than 
to its value in a free market. Whatever may be said in 
favour of the repeal of the reduction factor, the two other 
alterations have nothing to commend them. It is admitted 
that the “‘ bad neighbour ” provision has not in fact been a 
cause of injustice because Ministerial decisions have prevented 
it; all that could be gained by the proposed change would 
therefore be to prevent possible miscarriage of justice in the 
future. 

But the words in which the amendment is expressed seem 
to go further than is needed merely to fulfil the intention to 
bring the law into conformity with existing practice. The 
point turns on the words “ bad arrangement ” and it seems 
likely that badly arranged, unfit property of a kind common 
both in London and the provinces which is rightly subject 
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to clearance under the old wording will escape its just fate 
under the new. In that event clearance of such property will 
only be possible by way of compulsory acquisition at market 
value; this will render clearance not only more expensive 
and laborious but also far more difficult for the Local Authority, 
for once “‘ bad arrangement ” of the individual house, apart 
from sanitary defects, goes by the board as a ground for 
clearance it becomes easy to argue that repair, not demolition, 
is the proper procedure for a Local Authority to follow. The 
greater the chance of his schedule of condemned houses being 
reduced as the result of the local enquiry, the longer a Medical 
Officer of Health will hesitate to represent a clearance area, 
especially when he serves a Local Authority not sympathetic 
to housing reform. Proceedings at local enquiries are already 
apt to be unreasonably protracted; the proposed amend- 
ment will give scope for endless further obstruction by the 
slum landlord and his clever lawyers, and clearance procedure 
will be seriously impaired. Even more objectionable, if that 
be possible, is the wording of the new allowance to be made in 
respect of ‘“‘ well maintained ” property. Bearing in mind that 
the property in this case must have been properly condemned 
on account of sanitary defects, the suggestion that it can 
have been well maintained reads like a contradiction in 
terms. The number of cases in which a literal application of 
the provision could be made would be so small as to be 
negligible. The intention is to discriminate between the 
owner who has done little or nothing by way of repair, and 
the one who has done his best to maintain property admittedly 
unfit for human habitation. Another door is opened wide to 
endless discussion at local enquiries in the effort of owners to 
make a case for consideration and here again the added 
expense and delay will be great. 

Summing up the compensation changes, whereas under 
the 1930 Act the condemning authority has the whip hand, 
under the new law the property owner will be master of the 
situation. To get this matter in proper perspective it is 
essential to distinguish between injustice and hardship. 
Injustice theoretically possible under existing law did not 
happen ; and hardship is as inevitable in the case of property 
as of any other commodity which by change of fashion has 
become out of date and unsaleable, or like bad housing is con- 
demned by reason of the rising standard rightly demanded by 
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public opinion. The hardship to a widow whose sole means 
consisted of rents from property which has been rightly con- 
demned is very evident, but there is there no injustice. Hard 
cases notoriously make bad law and the real moral is that the 
small owner of working-class property, not possessed of sufh- 
cient resources to establish proper sinking funds and reserves, 
is highly undesirable both in the public interest and his own. 
Nor is it in the public interest that the owner of worn-out and 
old-fashioned property, be he conscientious or the reverse, 
should profit at the public expense merely because of the acute 
and continuing housing shortage. This was the principle which 
inspired the Rent Restriction Acts and there is no reason 
whatever for any departure from it. As the Minister of Health 
has himself observed, the owner of an unfit house must expect 
to have it condemned, just as much as the owner of diseased 
meat. There should be no departure from that salutary 
principle. 

It is regrettable that the Bill fails to provide more effectively 
for any form of ownership, other than municipal, for the large 
number of working-class houses which must be built before 
overcrowding can be cured. That the Government are alive to 
the possible dangers of an immense extension of municipal 
ownership of houses is indicated by the provision under which 
a Local Authority may transfer the management of its housing 
estates to a Housing Management Commission. But the 
arrangement is permissive and no one who is familiar with 
local government in this country will expect to see it put 
into effect to any considerable extent. The more hopeful 
method would have been by the encouragement of the Public 
Utility Society movement, but the provisions on this subject, 
like those in regard to Management Commissions, will be 
ineffective to secure the desired object; at the same time 
both will be hotly attacked by the Socialist opposition. 
A central housing association may be recognised and a 
contribution made to its expenses if it is established for the 
purpose of promoting the formation of housing associations 
and of giving them advice and assistance. But the power to 
give the only form of assistance which is really required, 
namely the power of the purse, is withheld from the central 
association, and a local association is left utterly dependent 
on the willingness of the Local Authority to co-operate. 

Housing powers of every kind including reconditioning can 
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at their option be delegated by the Local Authority to the local 
association and the appropriate subsidy transferred, but such 
arrangements will not become generally operative any more 
than the Housing Management Commissions and for the same 
reason. Without the goodwill of its Local Authority an associa- 
tion will be powerless, and even with the fullest possible 
measure of assistance its finance will still be on a basis at least 
one-quarter per cent. less favourable than that of the Local 
Authority. The voluntary housing movement, representing all 
that is best in private enterprise in housing, is deliberately 
kept in a position of hopeless inferiority, and the opportunity, 
visualised by the Moyne Committee, of creating a great 
national housing movement on voluntary lines, working 
parallel to and in harmony with the housing efforts of the Local 
Authorities, is allowed to pass. 

Turning now to the more constructive features of the Bill, 
the survey of overcrowding is unlikely to take less than a year 
to carry out if it is thoroughly done, including such measure- 
ment of individual rooms as will enable the prescribed 
standard to be enforced. In the Metropolitan area alone two 
hundred additional whole-time sanitary inspectors will 
probably be required for twelve months. But the result will be 
valuable and should enable the needed number of new dwell- 
ings to be more closely estimated than has yet been possible. 
The establishment for the first time of a legal standard of 
overcrowding is a matter of great importance, and the basis 
adopted is interesting. Overcrowding standards have usually 
been based on floor space per person or air space per person. 
The Bill for the first time will place a legal limit on the number 
of persons per room in combination with a standard of floor 
space. There is also a proviso as to “ indecent occupation,” 
i.e. occupation of the same sleeping room by persons of 
opposite sex over ten years of age other than persons living 
together as man and wife. The resulting scale is probably as 
high as is possible, having regard to the object in view, which 
is of course not to indicate what is desirable, but to prescribe 
a standard, the infringement of which will be an offence. The 
standard is mitigated in that a child under ten is counted as 
half a person, and a baby under one is not counted at all. It 
will be possible for a father, mother, and three children under 
ten to occupy two rooms, and a father, mother, and up to 
seven children under ten, three rooms, without being 
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legally overcrowded, provided the rooms are not under I10 
square feet. Where, however, the age of all the occupants 1s 
over ten, the maximum number of persons in two rooms will 
be three, and in three rooms, five. The standard prescribed 
differs from the well-known ‘“‘ Manchester standard ” in that 
every room may count as a bedroom; habit differs greatly 
in different parts of the country in the matter of beds in the 
living-room, and it may be found necessary to provide a 
measure of flexibility in the application of the standard, e.g. 
as between London and the provinces. The standard is to 
take effect from a day to be appointed ; without a great deal 
more accommodation than is at present available it would of 
course be quite unenforceable. 

The other constructive feature of the Bill is the “ Re- 
development Area.” The difference between the Improve- 
ment Area of the 1930 Act and the Re-development Area is 
that the former deals with areas in which re-conditioning by 
and at the expense of the owner is the appropriate remedy for 
most of the houses, while in the latter the emphasis is on 
purchase by the Local Authority. Re-conditioning is certainly 
not ruled out in a Re-development Area, but it might have to 
be done by the Local Authority after purchase. For the Bill 
says the area should be “ re-developed as a whole,” and the 
Local Authority is to prepare a plan “ indicating the land 
intended to be used for the provision of houses for the 
working classes, for streets, and for open spaces, and generally 
the manner in which it is proposed that the defined area should 
be laid out.” 

It is undeniable that the whole tendency of modern 
housing thought and legislation is in the direction of 
the transfer to public ownership of working-class property. 
That road was pointed by the Moyne Committee, and will 
have to be followed sooner or later. The Re-development 
Area is therefore a move in the right direction, but ought to 
have been accompanied by adequate opportunities for what 
the Moyne Committee called quasi-public ownership, i.e. 
through the housing associations. The greatest drawback 
to the present proposal is that the centralising tendency of the 
Bill, as well as the terms on which the property is to be 
acquired, will render the acquisition so expensive for the Local 
Authority as to be prohibitive. If the Local Authority is to 
become the purchaser of large areas in the centre of all large 
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towns, policy should obviously be directed towards lowering 
values rather than to raising them, as the Bill does. Nor is 
it logical that the creation of the Re-development Area should 
involve the repeal of the Improvement Area. 

The Re-development Area bears much more resemblance 
to a Clearance Area containing a proportion of comparatively 
sound properties than to an Improvement Area, and the last- 
named procedure should be retained as an alternative to 
re-development. Incidentally by repealing the Improvement 
Area the Bill deprives towns of under 50,000 inhabitants of 
any area treatment but that of clearance. The Improvement 
Area is no doubt repealed because displacements under it 
carry 1930 Act subsidy, and it is desired to substitute the less 
expensive subsidy provided by the new Bill. If so, this is not 
compatible with the declaration that the 1930 Act subsidy, 
although unnecessarily high, is retained in order to play its 
part in the pool to be created by consolidation. In point of 
fact it is only in isolated cases taken by themselves that the 
1930 Act subsidy is unnecessarily high ; with proper applica- 
tion over large areas it is no more than sufficient to achieve 
its object, and the new subsidies are regarded by the Local 
Authorities as too low for the purpose for which they are 
intended. 

To sum up, the Bill is bad, because it is conceived on local 
not national lines; it encourages centripetal instead of 
centrifugal forces ; it makes slum clearance more difficult and 
more expensive ; it fails to create a working alternative to 
municipal ownership ; and admirable as is the suggestion of a 
national standard of overcrowding, the idea is likely to remain 
ineffective because, in the absence of the needed supply of 
dwellings, the “‘ appointed day ” may never arrive. 

BaALFour oF BurRLEIGH. 


A SAAR CLOSE-UP. 


N the sense of news value the Saar Question died with the 

publication of the votes cast in the plebiscite and will be 

buried on the day upon which this article appears, since 
German rule will formally replace that of the League Com- 
mission on March Ist, 1935. The economic aspect of the 
transfer has presented no insuperable difficulty, and the last 
arrangements about old officials and a new currency are now 
being made. But the very silence of the daily reporter since 
January 15th justifies an attempt, on the part of more serious 
students of international affairs, to point the moral and adorn 
the tale. To those who had the opportunity to watch its 
development in detail, the whole incident was generously 
instructive with regard to the drafting of treaties and the 
holding of plebiscites, and with regard to nationalist emotions 
and internationalist experiments. 

On returning to England I found that everyone was 
accepting the ninety per cent. vote for Germany as a perfectly 
genuine outburst of patriotism. “‘ How wrong you all were 
who spoke of seventy per cent.!”’ people seemed everywhere 
to be saying. Now the extraordinary thing is that some of us 
have the effrontery to maintain that we were not wrong, and 
I think it worth while to make this demonstration of 
obstinacy, in the interests of historical accuracy and in those 
of the accuracy of future plebiscites. Of course there was 
tremendous nationalist feeling in the Saar, enough to over- 
come much dislike of Hitlerism; there often exists, more- 
over, a danger that the foreign observer will under-estimate 
the strength of the more primitive emotions around him. 
But I still believe that if the plebiscite could have been 
magically anticipated by a week, the vote for Germany would 
have been in the neighbourhood of seventy per cent. One 
did not need to be a highbrow visitor to think this, for the 
private opinion of many Nazis was the same. “I don’t want 
my windows broken,” a chance acquaintance whispered to 
me, as he put up his flags when the results came out. 

The Treaty of Versailles had made the Council of the 
League responsible for the “freedom, secrecy and trust- 
worthiness of the voting.” In view of the unrivalled capacity 
of National Socialism in the matter of reducing democratic 
methods ad absurdum, it had often been urged that the 
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plebiscite, to be valid, must be postponed. But the objections 
to delay were obvious, and the League had despatched a 
Plebiscite Commission to the Saar to conduct as fair a 
plebiscite as the times would allow. All along there was bound 
to be a certain conflict between those who were chiefly 
interested in the justice of the plebiscite and those who 
wanted to get the whole business over as quickly and quietly 
as possible ; it would not be inaccurate to take Mr. Knox of 
the Governing Commission as representative of the first 
group, and M. Rodhe, the Swedish member of the Plebiscite 
Commission, as representative of the second. It was curious to 
observe a tendency for Anglo-Saxons and Latins to gravitate 
towards the Knox standpoint and members of the so-called 
Nordic nations towards the other. Throughout last autumn 
the preparatory organisation of the plebiscite made an 
impression as if justice—if a little roughened by expediency— 
were seriously intended. It was all the more unfortunate 
that the confidence created at this time was at the last 
moment betrayed. Many people had taken risks which only 
democratic standards could make worth while; at the last 
moment they found that the League of Nations, like Hinden- 
burg, could betray democracy with the best of intentions. 

The organisation of the plebiscite had to cover a threefold 
movement of 540,000 people. Voters who lived outside the 
Saar Territory had to be brought in, those who had changed 
their domicile within the Saar were constrained to travel back 
to the place where they had lived in 1919, and those who had 
remained stationary had to vote, not at the nearest polling 
station, but at the one which happened to cater for the letter 
of the alphabet with which their surname began. The first 
two movements were caused by the wording of the Peace 
Treaty, the third was an ad hoc device to give voters a greater 
sense of independence from their neighbours. With the 
arrangements for collecting and counting the votes everyone 
is familiar. Further precautions included a prohibition of any 
kind of expression of political opinion within the precincts 
of any polling station, and a notice in each zsoloir guaranteeing 
the absolute secrecy of the vote. 

From a constructive point of view, however, that is to say 
from the point of view of creating an apparatus for the 
accurate detection of the wishes of any people, the serious 
critic was faced all along with obvious faults in the machinery 
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provided by the Plebiscite Commission ; its members were, 
of course, less familiar than the regular Governing Commission 
officials with the psychological tension created in the Saar by 
the Nazi Revolution in Germany. In the earlier stages it seemed 
extraordinary that no attempt was made towards a rough 
equalisation—as in any English election—of the money spent 
by each side upon propaganda. In theory the Saar plebiscite 
—unlike earlier plebiscites—presented the voters with a 
threefold choice. In practice the Saar plebiscite—unlike 
earlier plebiscites—involved a choice, not between two 
sovereign states, but between Germany and a medley of 
Hitler’s opponents under the uneasy protection of the League, 
and all the resources of the German Ministry of Propaganda 
were pitted against virtually nothing. One side had all the 
wireless stations of Germany at its disposal; the other, 
occasionally driven by desperation to the Strasbourg micro- 
phone, was handling a boomerang, for the “ Tools of France ” 
cry was as injurious as silence. The Plebiscite Commission 
begged the Germans to give up the wireless for the last few 
days with so little success that on plebiscite day the Stuttgart 
station unblushingly broadcast that all the status quo leaders 
had fled in comfort, leaving “ Vote for Germany ” instructions 
for their followers. It is really obvious that the Plebiscite 
Commission could have very easily silenced the German 
stations by declaring that the League would regard further 
action as invalidating the result. In the same way the 
interference of the German (Catholic) Bishops, which was 
strikingly different from the perfectly neutral attitude of the 
Pope, might have been prevented. Under episcopal pressure, 
a number of priests preached their first pro-German sermons 
on the morning of January 13th. 

Some of the difficulties were inherent in the situation, for 
some the Treaty of Versailles was directly responsible. There 
was no valid objection to the plan of the status quo people to 
vote themselves back into Germany later, yet the wording of 
the Treaty made it difficult to guarantee the possibility of this 
except by the informal method adopted by Laval, Litvinoff 
and Benes in the League Council. It was pointed out to me 
by one legal expert that the “‘ maintenance of the régime, 
established by the present Treaty ” might well be interpreted 
as the maintenance of another fifteen years of League Govern- 
ment with another plebiscite at the end of them. What it 
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would really mean to vote for the status quo could not be 
perfectly clearly defined, but it need not have remained as 
obscure as it did. The Treaty was also responsible for the 
ludicrous fact that someone who had lived the last fourteen 
years in South America could vote, while someone who had 
spent the same period in the Saar, and wished to remain 
there, had no say at all in the fate of the Territory. The 
Treaty should also have made more definite arrangements for 
drawing up the lists of voters; this delicate operation need 
never have been left until an embittered plebiscite campaign 
was in full swing. 

When all this has been said, one has not arrived much 
beyond the state of affairs which existed on the Sunday 
before the plebiscite, when the appearance of some 50,000 
persons at the Einhertsfront rally implied, after all the nicest 
adjustments of calculation, a vote of over 125,000, or about 
twenty-five per cent. In the week that followed, the German 
Front in the Saar carried out such a rapid and decisive 
exploitation of the complacency of the Plebiscite Commission 
and of all the anomalies of the situation, as, in effect, to hold 
the plebiscite themselves. This sounds exaggerated, but 
indeed the plebiscite, when it came, seemed to be the close 
counterpart of Reichstag Elections in Germany since the 
National-Socialist régime has held them. The basis of what 
one might almost call the Nazi coup @’état (had it not been a 
more skilfully gradual process) was the disloyalty of the Saar 
police to the Governing Commission. Mr. Knox’s reports to 
Geneva have long revealed the Nazification of his police to 
those who interested themselves in the problems of his rule. 
He was empowered last June to increase his in any case 
meagre police force by recruiting at home and abroad. This 
was an all but empty privilege ; it was very difficult to find 
recruits ; at home they were likely to be partisan, while the 
available foreigners would tend to have antecedents of a 
Black-and-Tan nature. Despite every obstacle, however, a 
very able ex-Prussian Socialist police officer called Machts, 
working in conjunction with the Englishman, Hemsley, 
created a cadre of reliable police, and gave the opposition a 
new sense of security. Hemsley was able and his men were 
devoted to him, but he was madly indiscreet in the cafés at 
night, and the trivial Justice incident in the middle of 
December was enough to necessitate his resignation. He was 
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succeeded as Chief of the Saar Police by a certain Major 
Hennessy. Exactly why this man allowed the German Front 
to take command between January 7th and the 13th may 
never be clear, but it was impossible not to notice the Nazi 
company he kept. The frontier between the executive 
authority of the Governing and Plebiscite Commissions was 
ill-defined. In the consequent confusion Hennessy apparently 
allowed things to happen without the knowledge of the minis- 
ters (Knox and Heimburger) to whom he was responsible. The 
test day was the day upon which the first big batch of Ameri- 
can voters arrived. Large Nazi crowds gathered at the 
station, which rapidly became the scene of an unlawful 
political demonstration; the mounted police, who could 
easily have dispersed the crowd without brutality, according 
to an expert with whom I spoke, looked on in acquiescence. 
The anti-Nazis protested, and the German Front, admonished 
by the authorities, issued one of those “ glorious sacrifice ” 
appeals to its followers to desist. Instead the Nazi youths of 
the Ordnungsdienst* now appeared at the station with 
German Front armlets, in the character of auxiliary police, 
who not only took the incoming voters in charge, but also 
controlled journalists and officials; when the Einhettsfront, 
attempting a fresh demonstration of reciprocal rights, sent a 
few of its young men with armlets of their own to welcome 
arrivals, they were ordered by the police to wear their armlets 
inside out to prevent any danger to the public peace! On the 
Saturday night, the eve of the plebiscite, the cadre of reliable 
police was scattered, and Machts and Krumbach (a reliable 
colleague and, like Machts himself, a much-abused émigré) 
were, at about the same time, sent on leave. Anyone who 
knew conditions in the Saar had been made to feel uneasy, a 
few days earlier, by the news that the Plebiscite Commission 
had asked the local firemen all over the Territory to help 
police the polling stations ; the Gemeinde, of course, had long 
since gleichgeschaltet their fire brigades. There was some- 
thing very sinister in the air when Plebiscite Sunday dawned, 
and one knew that months of difficult police preparation for 
this very occasion had been prodigally thrown away, while 
inside the polling stations helmeted firemen, with Nazi 
fervour burning in their eyes, glared at the queues of voters. 
Beneath an outward calm an hysterical fear was abroad. 
* A kind of disguised $.A. troop ; the S.A. and S.S. were of course forbidden. 
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It is very difficult to describe the state of mind which National 
Socialism can induce in the voter. Outside the polling 
stations there were now frankly Nazi policemen together 
with Ordnungsdienst youths, and inside and outside Red 
Cross people—also the nominees of Nazi officials. Everywhere 
the great Reichspost buses transported voters with the aid of 
German Front officials and endless Hitler salutes; already 
the opposition seemed to have vanished. In every inn the 
Stuttgart wireless recited eulogies of Germany or lies about 
the anti-Nazi leaders. It is rather horrifying to observe how 
people, who do not with their minds accept lies of this kind, 
can yet allow their behaviour to be affected by them. I was 
considerably impressed when a prominent anti-Nazi Catholic 
told me afterwards that the psychological pressure had been 
so great that he himself scarcely knew what he was doing 
when the moment came to vote; this was a man of courage 
and integrity. 

It would not be just, either to Nazi technique or to the 
average voter, to omit all reference to some other features of 
the pre-plebiscite week. I saw some of the concentration- 
camp threats which were then distributed. Meanwhile the 
Blockwarte (German Front officials assigned to groups of 
flats) went round demanding to see voters’ qualification 
papers; they took down all the particulars they saw, and 
hinted that it would, in consequence, be possible to trace 
each person’s voting paper. Perhaps the most unfortunate 
occurrence was the preliminary polling on January 7th and 
8th in which various categories of officials participated if they 
were likely to be on duty on January 13th. These votes, 
strictly speaking, might have been held to invalidate the 
result, since they occurred before the completion of the 
necessary fifteen years’ period from the coming into force of 
the Peace Treaty on January I1oth, 1920. Be that as it may, 
these votes, for which only a few polling stations were opened, 
were placed in envelopes bearing the registered numbers of 
the voters in order that they might be distributed to the 
proper urns on January 13th. All sorts of efficacious rumours 
were encouraged by this procedure—it was whispered that 
the voting papers were numbered, for example. The pre- 
plebiscite week thus provided suitable preliminaries for the 
actual day. 

The Saar plebiscite was the occasion of an interesting 
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experiment in the use of an international police force which, 
one had hoped, would have counterbalanced the psychological 
effect of the Nazi manceuvres. Undoubtedly the sending of 
the international force to the Saar put an end to the danger 
of a serious clash between the Powers concerned ; it was all 
the more disappointing that the troops sent were too few, 
and some of the officers too simple, to serve any more com- 
plicated purpose. A single armed sentry of the International 
Force outside each polling station would have made all the 
difference on January 13th. But there were 862 polling 
stations ; one sentry for twelve hours means three men plus 
a N.C.O. or an officer. The whole force could scarcely cover 
these requirements, and would, in any case, have been so 
scattered as to be out of action if any serious disturbance had 
arisen. It must further be recorded that the German Front 
had taken good care to be extraordinarily nice to the officers 
of the county regiments sent from England (surely the Brigade 
of Guards should have undertaken so delicate a job) ; 
these officers could soon tell one all about the common 
Nordic blood of England and Germany, and how the Nazis 
were good, patriotic, soldierly chaps and their opponents just 
a few dirty Bolshies. Even in the case of the Italian soldiers 
who were a real élite and who, poor Latins, were not so 
cherished, the experiment was, from the point of view of 
holding a free plebiscite, unsatisfactory. Soldiers are not 
policemen ; it would have been ridiculous to send soldiers 
who could not speak German to the scene of every act of 
intimidation either before or after the actual voting. So 
intimidation, encouraged by the Saar police themselves, was 
only occasionally checked by the news that some foreign 
police officer or Governing Commission representative was at 
hand. The whole question of international policing is still, 
alas, in its infancy. 

The attitude of some of the British officers was a cruder 
form of that of a large number of the League of Nations 
officials. Free State Irishmen, for instance, regarded the 
status quo plan as incipient Ulsterism, and other nationals 
shared this feeling. It was one of the most extraordinary 
situations that can ever have existed. The international 
Governing Commission, backed by an international force, was 
sO anxious not to intimidate the voters that the soldiers were 
literally almost hidden; no executive in history can have 
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been more modest, so modest indeed as to clear the way for 
its opponents. The plebiscite was organised by representa- 
tives of the League of Nations whose philosophy was often so 
nationalistic as to wish to hasten the abdication of the 
authority they represented. Other League officials took the 
French view* of wanting to have done with the Saar. Even 
those who campaigned for the retention of League rule repre- 
sented the hopes of the German opposition and repudiated 
internationalism as anything but a means to a nationalist end. 
aera in the Saar was prematurely born and is 
ead. 

If the opposition to Hitler could be bowled over as it was, 
there are perhaps less tears to be shed than otherwise for the 
disappearance of its political hopes. But the circumstances 
of the voting and the magnitude of the German votef created 
a panic{—the minority people lost all faith in the future. 
The psychological intimidation of the present transitional 
period has been ably described by the Special Correspondent 
of the Manchester Guardian.§ ‘The future may not be so 
black as people fear, but the Plebiscite Tribunal, which was 
to have functioned in the Saar till January 1936, does not 
expect to be tolerated in practice when German sovereignty 
is fully reinstated. Geneva is to consider the plight of the 
Saar refugees in May. One cannot but agree that the League, 
and not only France, should help ; some definite offer from 
Russia to help provide for the Communists from the Saar 
would not be out of place. 

Many people regard the ninety per cent. vote for Germany, 
however it may have been obtained, as a very satisfactory 
end to the business, and propitious for the future relations of 
France with Germany. It should perhaps be recorded that 
the post-plebiscite rejoicings in Saarbriicken had a distinctly 


* When the Quai d’Orsay heard of the growth of the Status Quo movement after 
June 3oth, one of its officials referred to the news as “‘ nouvelles funestes.”” Frenchmen 
in the Saar were horrified at the suggestion that the votes cast before January 1oth 
might have invalidated the plebiscite. 

+ The actual figures in each district were, on the whole, uninteresting, except for the 
fact that the biggest vote for the status quo appeared at Wallerfangen, where Von 
Papen’s residence provides the only evident explanation. ; 

{ The leaders mostly showed a fine courage, but a general collapse after the hysterical 
circumstances of the last few days was inevitable. 

§ A leading Nazi figure in Saarbriicken, when invited to accompany some English 
journalists to Sulzbach to look into the intimidation which the Nazis denied, proved 
too busy to accept the invitation. This was two or three days after the voting. 
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anti-French flavour. The first comment I myself overheard 
on January 15th came from a Nazi meeting a friend in the 
street, to whom he exclaimed, “‘ Splendid smack in the face 
for France, isn’t it!” The torchlight procession sang Stegreich 
wollen wir Frankreich schlagen that evening, and there was 
offensive behaviour outside M. Morize’s house.* It is always 
“‘ One thing more and then we shall be friends,”’ d’Ormesson 
had written in the Temps a few days earlier, and the French 
are not reassured over the demilitarisation of the Saar, to 
which the Germans have only agreed in the vaguest fashion. 
The French visit to London seems, however, to offer such 
hopeful possibilities that it might be culpable to attach more 
than local significance to incidents in the overwrought Saar. 
EvizaABETH WISKEMANN« 


* M. Jean Morize was the French member of the Governing Commission. 


SCHOLARS IN EXILE. 
OVEMENTS of exile are frequent in the record of 


history. The exile of the Jews began in ancient 

history : it was continued during medieval history, 
when they were expelled from England in 1290: it was 
renewed in the beginnings of modern history, when they were 
expelled from Spain in 1492; and it is not yet ended. But 
there have been many other exiles besides that of the Jews. 
There was the exile of Greek scholars from Constantinople 
after its fall in 1453. There was the exile of Puritan divines 
and congregations from England in the first half of the 
seventeenth century. There was the great exile of the 
Huguenots from France after the Revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes in 1685. 

A new movement of exile has begun again in our time 
with the convulsions of the War and the revolutions which 
accompanied or ensued upon the War. There was a great 
emigration of Russians, which must be counted in hundreds 
of thousands, after the revolution of 1917 which ended in the 
foundation of the Soviet State. Many of the emigrants were 
scholars and students. Some of these scholars and students 
found aid and comfort, and the chance of continuing their 
studies, in England. There was another emigration, on a far 
smaller scale, from Italy, after the establishment of the 
Fascist State—an emigration, in the main, of teachers and 
writers and thinkers (though there were also others) who 
could not accommodate themselves to the genius of the new 
régime. During the last two years there has been a fresh 
emigration, which has carried some 60,000 persons from the 
Germany of the Third Reich into neighbouring countries and 
overseas. The flood of emigration poured immediately into 
France, which received from 25,000 to 30,000 refugees into 
her territory. But it has touched many other countries besides 
France, and it has flowed as far as Palestine and the United 
States. 

The cause of this emigration was the triumph of a new 
conception of national life, resulting in a reconstruction both 
of the social life of the Nation and of the political system of 
the State. A doctrine of racial purity was the core of this new 
conception. That doctrine, when it was translated into social 
and legal practice, was necessarily inimical to the Jews. 

VoL, CXLVH. 20 
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They were, it is true, only one per cent. of the community ; 
but the number of posts which they held in Universities and 
the professions attained a far higher percentage. It was 
accordingly held that, in order to restore the racial purity of 
the Nation, the balance of its social life must be readjusted 
by the elimination of the Jew from his preponderant position. 
But the Jew was not the only person affected by the nation- 
alist revolution of 1933. The revolution was not only animated 
(though it was primarily animated) by the doctrine of racial 
purity. It was also animated by a doctrine of spiritual unity, 
Germany must not only be of one blood: it must also be of 
one mind. Party divisions must be transcended: national 
unanimity must be restored. This meant, in effect, the 
elimination of the parties of the Left, and the reconstruction 
of the political system of the State on the basis of government 
by a single party of the Right. The social elimination of the 
Jew was thus accompanied by the political elimination of 
the communist, the socialist, the pacifist ; and the flight of 
the Jew into exile was accompanied by a similar flight of the 
leaders and spokesmen of the proscribed parties. Sometimes 
these leaders and spokesmen were themselves Jews; and 
when, and so far as, this was the case the two currents of exile 
became a single current. But this was very far from being 
always the case. We have to recognise that opinion, as well 
as race and apart from race, was a ground of proscription and 
a cause of exile. 

Of the 60,000 persons who have left Germany owing to 
these causes some 3,000 came from the German Universities. 
About 1,300 of these 3,000 were scholars and teachers, and 
about 1,700 were students. The general problem of dealing 
with the whole body of the 60,000 exiles is in the hands of a 
body called “ the High Commission for Refugees (Jewish and 
Other) coming from Germany,” which was instituted by the 
League of Nations in the autumn of 1933. In the main, and 
apart from the conduct of negotiations with the governments 
of States, this is a body which seeks to co-ordinate the work 
of a number of private and voluntary organisations, all 
engaged in the attempt to provide immediate relief and to 
find permanent homes and permanent occupations for a 
number of different classes of refugees. There are two of 
these private and voluntary organisations which, in our own 
country, are attempting to deal with the exiles from German 
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Universities. They are the Academic Assistance Council, 
which was formed in May 1933 for the purpose of aiding 
scholars and teachers, and the British Committee of an inter- 
national organisation called International Student Service, 
which—always interested, for many years past, in promoting 
co-operation and mutual aid among European students—has 
naturally undertaken the work of aiding refugee students. 

I desire to speak more particularly of the refugee scholars 
and teachers from German Universities, and of the work 
which the Academic Assistance Council has done, and the 
further work which it is seeking to do, on their behalf. But 
I have been closely connected, for many years past, with the 
work of the British Committee of International Student 
Service; and I cannot forbear from paying my tribute to 
what British students have done, through this committee, to 
help their exiled fellow students from Germany. The com- 
mittee, it is true, is a mixed committee, partly composed of 
students, and partly of senior members of the Universities ; 
but it is mainly based on student groups and student organisa- 
tions, and it draws its zest, and the strength of its appeal to 
the outside world, from those who are still undergraduates or 
have only just gone down. It has established a Relief Depart- 
ment for German Refugee Students; and the eager and 
ardent young officers of this Department have managed to 
raise an income of nearly {4,000, and to help, in one way or 
another, as many as 715 students. Some of the funds have 
been provided by the subscriptions of the students themselves 
in. London, Cambridge, Oxford and the other Universities ; 
much has been contributed by generous donors who have 
listened to the appeal which the young have made on behalf 
of the young. Scholarships have been given for the con- 
tinuation of study; other scholarships have been given to 
enable students to re-train themselves for technical and 
manual work ; emergency grants have been made to students 
in dire distress ; hospitality—sometimes free, and sometimes 
on the basis of teaching in return for board and lodging—has 
been found for others. The work has been constructive, and 
it has been accompanied by a steady effort to find some sort 
of post—either abroad, or in some occupation in England of a 
non-competitive character (such as the teaching of German or 
the translation of German books)—for all who have received 
scholarships or grants. The Relief Department can claim 
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that every student who has been enabled to complete his 
training has already been successfully placed. They can 
equally claim that no German student who has been placed 
has ousted an English student, or entered into competition 
with any of our own unemployed. 

The work of the Academic Assistance Council has dealt 
with a graver and more difficult problem. The refugee student 
is young, and he is still adaptable. The exiled scholar or 
teacher who has lost his place in his University is a man of 
middle life, who can hardly turn to another career: he has 
committed himself to the life of learning: for the sake of 
learning itself, no less than for his own sake, it is necessary 
that he should be aided to continue to pursue that life. The 
primary obligation which is placed upon all countries of 
refuge is the personal and human obligation to the destitute 
scholar himself. But there are also other obligations, more 
impersonal but not less profound. In the first place there 
is the obligation which we owe to the cause of academic 
freedom. We aid that cause, and we strengthen the intellec- 
tual honesty of all teachers, if we show by our action that 
those who have suffered, or are likely to suffer, the loss of 
their academic posts, for reasons entirely beyond their 
control, can count on the assistance of their colleagues and 
co-workers in the general republic of learning. It strengthens 
courage and it fortifies conscience to know that you do not 
stand entirely alone when you are forced to weigh the duty of 
honesty and the prospect of livelihood in the scales. In the 
second place, there is the duty which we owe to the cause of 
the salvage of learning. Accumulated knowledge and tech- 
nique, which might result, and indeed are certain to result, in 
the advancement of learning, must not be allowed to run to 
waste. We not only aid the general cause of learning, but we 
also aid our own Universities and ourselves, if we buckle to 
this cause of salvage. Individually, each scholar stands to 
gain the stimulus of contact with new minds and new ideas. 
Collectively, a whole body of scholars, working together in a 
University, may be enriched by the addition of new methods 
of study or research—study, for example, in the field of com- 
parative law: research, for example, in the particular fields 
of science or medicine which have been cultivated, along their 
own particular lines of method, by exiled scholars who have 
sought a refuge in England. 
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These are the reasons, both personal and impersonal, for 
which the Academic Assistance Council was formed, and these 
are the obligations which it has sought to meet. It is in no 
way confined to Jewish exiles ; nor is it confined to exiles from 
Germany. It addresses its effort to the cause of “ university 
teachers and investigators, of whatever country, who on 
grounds of religion, political opinion or race are unable to 
carry on their work in their own country.”’ But its immediate 
problem, in the last two years, has necessarily been the 
problem of aiding the 1,300 scholars who have been displaced 
in Germany. There are scholars in every Faculty and every 
branch of study. Medicine comes first, with over 300; 
Chemistry comes next, with 180; then comes Economics, 
with over 100; then Physics and Law, each with about 80; 
then Philosophy and Biology, each with some 50. With so 
many scholars, scattered over so many subjects—scholars of 
different ages, different experience, and different attainments 
—the problem of the Academic Assistance Council is various 
and complicated. But much has already been done to meet 
immediate needs, and the lines of policy have already been 
traced on which a permanent solution of the problem can 
ultimately be attained. 

During the first year of the Council’s work, from May 1933 to 
May 1934, a fund of over {£13,000 was raised, and a service of 
information was also organised. With the aid of this fund and 
this service, and by the co-operation of local committees 
established for similar purposes, 178 scholars, most of them 
aided by maintenance grants, were placed in British Universi- 
ties and University Colleges, or in other institutions of learn- 
ing. Sixty-seven found places in London, and thirty-one in 
Cambridge; Oxford provided places for seventeen, and 
Manchester for sixteen. These places were only temporary, 
and generally for an initial period of one year; but at any 
rate temporary provision was made for one-seventh of the 
total number of displaced scholars. Meanwhile, in other 
countries, places had also been found for a further sixth. 
The United States had made provision for fifty-eight ; France 
for forty-one ; Turkey for thirty-three ; Holland for twenty- 
six ; Palestine for seventeen. In all, 211 scholars found places 
in the Universities and among the learned bodies of countries 
other than Great Britain. 

The whole of this work, however, was directed to immediate 
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needs and emergency relief ; and even so it was only possible 
to deal with a part of the total number of scholars displaced. 
We have also to remember that the displacing of scholars still 
continues ; nor must we forget that, owing to recent regula- 
tions in regard to the transfer of currency, it has become 
almost impossible for exiled scholars to receive any funds 
from their property or their friends in Germany. The need of 
emergency help is still as imperative as ever it was; and 
there still remains the ultimate problem of finding permanent 
places and permanent careers for some hundreds of scholars. 

It is this ultimate problem which craves and deserves 
the most earnest attention. Temporary subsidies, as Lord 
Rutherford justly argued in an article in The Times in the 
spring of last year, ‘‘ are justified only in so far as they assist 
to self-supporting existence once more.” The policy of the 
Academic Assistance Council has been steadily directed 
towards this ultimate aim. There are two main ways in which 
it may be achieved. In the first place the Council has to 
discover, through its service of information, the possibilities 
of permanent posts in the world at large, to which displaced 
scholars can be directed and gradually transferred. There 
are countries which have still to perfect their academic 
equipment (as Turkey, for example, and Persia are seeking to 
do) ; and such countries have now an unparalleled oppor- 
tunity of attracting into their service high academic ability, 
and. of incorporating in their system high academic standards, 
But the matter does not stop there. Great Britain cannot 
serve merely as a pipe-line or a channel of transmission. We 
should be Pharisees if we pretended that we had nothing to 
learn, and nothing to gain, from the permanent retention, 
among ourselves, of some of these exiled scholars. In the 
second place, therefore, the Council has to seek, by an appeal 
for an extraordinary fund intended for that purpose, to pro- 
vide special research fellowships which will enable us to retain 
some scholars in our own country and for our own benefit. 
In addition to its immediate work of emergency relief, and in 
addition to its activity of directing and transferring scholars 
to other countries, the Council is thus attempting to found 
a trust for the establishment of research fellowships, open to 
all scholars from all countries who have been displaced from 
their posts on the ground of their opinions or by reason of 
their race. 
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It is an arduous task, but it is a task which can be achieved. 
At the present moment it may be calculated that about two- 
thirds (say, about 800) of the total number of displaced 
scholars are justified in hoping and seeking to remain in the 
academic world. Of this number the Council, as it approaches 
the end of the second year of its working, is able to reckon 
210 as having found permanent places, and 363 as having 
found temporary facilities for work. It follows that, in one 
way or another, nearly 600 scholars, of the 800 who should at 
all costs be aided, have found some form of assistance. It 
may justly be claimed that the achievement of the task 
which the Council has set to itself has been more than begun : 
it has been carried to the middle of the course, and even 
beyond. The problem, as it now stands, is a problem of turn- 
ing the temporary facilities at present enjoyed by 363 
scholars into permanent places, and of finding at least 
temporary facilities, and if possible permanent places, for 
about 225 scholars whose needs have still to be met. It is a 
measurable and a definite problem, which admits of a definite 
solution. 

There have been many generous givers to the cause of 
Academic Assistance. The staff of the London School of 
Economics have voluntarily taxed their salaries in aid of the 
cause for a period of three years. The colleges of the old 
Universities have voted contributions. The Jewish com- 
munity has been a generous giver. But the cause deserves 
gifts irrespective of profession and race. If scholars feel a 
deep obligation to fellow scholars, and if the Jewish com- 
munity feels and honours its obligations to the members of 
its own stock, we may all of us feel that we owe our measure 
of assistance to the plight of the destitute scholar. Scholar- 
ship seldom brings any great monetary rewards. The exiled 
scholar can bring little with him but his learning ; and his 
learning is not a commodity which can be sold in the market- 
place. He has his one resource and his one hope—a place and 
a post in seats of learning. He deserves any help which can 
be given towards providing him with that one resource and 
satisfying that one modest hope. 

It is not really to be feared that the displaced scholar who 
comes to us from abroad will tend to displace our own 
scholars from posts which they might otherwise occupy. 
Every organisation concerned with the relief of refugees has 
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been at pains so to plan, and so to administer, its policy of 
relief that it should not impinge on the position and interests 
of denizens. The Academic Assistance Council has been no 
less anxious than other organisations to observe this principle. 
The research fellowships which it seeks to establish will, it 
hopes, attract new funds which would not otherwise be 
devoted to the service of the Universities. The fellowships 
will not adversely affect the position, or diminish the chances 
of promotion, of any British teacher. They will add to our 
Universities new capacities, which would not otherwise be 
there at all; they will give to our teachers the stimulus of a 
new companionship, and the benefit of new methods of 
research and new points of view. To give is often also to 
receive ; for there’s a bounty, as Shakespeare says, which is 
such that 

The more I give to thee 

The more I have. 


There is a passage in the last report of the High Commissioner 
for Refugees which is striking. “‘ The number of workers in 
Holland who have been brought into employment by the 
direct economic activity of the refugees is approximately the 
same as the number of German refugees who came to Holland, 
namely 5,000.” That is one of the lessons of history, so far 
as history has any lessons. The Huguenots who came to 
England gave England a new industry. So again to-day the 
exiled scholars who come to England may, if some of them 
are permanently established among us, give our Universities 
new incentives and methods of scholarship, which will not 
only serve the immediate advancement of learning, but will 
also aid, in the long run and at the end of the account, the 
ultimate growth and expansion of general English scholarship. 
Date and Dabitur are twins/ 
Ernest Barker. 


INDIAN STATES AND THE 
CONSTITUTION: BILE. 


HE report of the Joint Committee on Indian Constitu- 

tional Reform published on November 22nd was followed 

by the publication of the Constitution Bill in January, 
and the second reading in the House of Commons early in 
February. In all these stages it was made clear, and par- 
ticularly by Sir John Simon in the House of Commons on 
December 12th, that the very foundation of the federal 
structure is the voluntary accession by a sufficient number of 
rulers of Indian States to the federation. The main recom- 
mendation of the Committee to introduce “ responsibility at 
the Centre ” is based entirely on the constitution of a federal 
structure for the whole of India, of which the Indian States 
coming in on “certain terms” will form a part. Without 
federation, therefore, there can be no “ responsibility at the 
Centre.” 

Last autumn some influential members of both Houses of 
Parliament, headed by the Duke of Westminster, and a few 
others, addressed a communication to the Chancellor of the 
Chamber of Princes, which was an amazing and not very 
creditable piece of propaganda against the Government policy. 
The letter stated : 


We understand that your Highness, in common with most of the 
ruling Princes, views the scheme for the Government of India 
contained in the White Paper with considerable apprehension. 

We would like to assure you that this apprehension is shared by 
a large and growing number of people in this country, who are 
determined to do everything in their power to prevent the scheme 
from being passed by Parliament. We recognise that your High- 
ness, as Chancellor of the Chamber of Princes with the help of your 
standing committec, has power to avert this great danger. Time 
and again the British Government have stated that they will not 
proceed upon their course, unless the Princes of India support the 
scheme. 

In our opinion, therefore, it is only necessary for the majority of 
the Princes to make it clear that they are against the scheme. We 
can well understand the sort of pressure which is brought to bear 
upon you and your colleagues, but we venture to assure you that 
whereas if you yield, your destruction is certain, if you stand firm 
you have nothing to fear. 
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On December 5th, a few days after the publication of the 
Joint Committee Report, five members of the Indian Chamber 
of Princes, including the Chancellor and the Pro-Chancellor, 
addressed a communication to the Viceroy of India, and to 
Major C. S. Courtauld, M.P., declaring that unless the Report 
contained essential conditions on which the Princes are 
prepared to federate the Chamber of Princes will be absolutely 
free to reconsider its position. 

Major Courtauld came into notoriety during the debate on 
the Joint Committee Report in the House of Commons by 
alleging that undue pressure had been brought to bear upon 
the Princes by the Viceroy, Lord Willingdon. Mr. Baldwin, in 
his speech concluding the debate, quoted a cable from Lord 
Willingdon totally repudiating this charge. In this repudiation 
he was warmly supported by the whole Chamber of Princes 
during their last session in January. These controversies, 
however, help us little in judging whether there is a reasonable 
prospect of the Princes entering the Federation, and whether 
the Constitution Bill contains those essential safeguards which 
the Princes have insisted upon as sine qua non for their entry 
into the Federation. The Joint Committee recommendations 
do not go into this vital issue in detail, and as there is silence 
and indecision on the part of the Princes it can be presumed 
that the Committee Report and the Government of India Bill 
on which it is based does not satisfy them. Although we have 
some recognition of the wishes of the Princes in the Bill, it still 
remains to be seen whether the Princes will respond in clear 
and definite terms, which will set at rest all doubts, and 
thereby assist the passing of the measure in its present form 
through Parliament. 

It has been made clear by. the exponents of the National 
Government policy, and especially by Sir John Simon, that the 
whole complexion of the Indian problem changed when, at the 
Round Table Conference, the Princes declared their willing- 
ness to enter into an All-India Federation upon “ certain 
terms,” one of them being that a federal Government is a 
responsible, and not an irresponsible Government. This con- 
dition has been fulfilled by a proposed grant of “ responsi- 
bility at the Centre” which happens to be the main point of 
controversy between those who support the Government, and 
those who oppose it in the matter of their Indian Policy. The 
supporters urge firstly that the unity of India is dangerously 
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imperfect so long as British Indian Provinces have no consti- 
tutional relationship with Indian States, and secondly that 
mere grant of Provincial Autonomy without “ responsibility 
at the Centre ” will not solve the problem, as it will“. . . give 
full play to the powerful centrifugal forces without any attempt 
to counteract them and to ensure the continued unity of 
India.” 

The Marquess of Zetland, one of the signatories of the Joint 
Committee Report, speaking before the East India Association 
last November stated : 

If this principle is not conceded, the whole scheme for an All- 
India Federation falls to the ground, and the prospect of associating 
the Princes with the future Government of India is indefinitely 
postponed if not finally destroyed. 


The Joint Committee have clearly anticipated the contingency 
of federation being deferred, for in Paragraph 27 of their 
Report they say : 

If Parliament should desire to create an All-India Federation the 
actual establishment of the new Central Legislature may without 
danger be deferred for so long as may be necessary to complete 
arrangements for bringing the representatives of the States into it ; 
but the form of the Legislature must be defined in the Constitution 
Act itself. 


This view is repeated in Paragraph 157 of the Report which 
states : 
. the establishment of Autonomy in the Provinces is likely 
to precede the establishment of the Federation ; but in our judg- 
ment it is desirable, if not essential, that the same act should lay 
down a Constitution for both, in order to make clear the full inten- 
tion of Parliament. 


The arrangements necessary for bringing representatives of 
the States into federation have now been clearly indicated, and 
it may be relevant to refer to them in this connection. In the 
first place, before entering the Federation the States have to 
signify to the Crown their willingness to accede by an instru- 
ment of accession. Secondly, the instrument should follow, as 
far as possible, a standard form, although it is anticipated that 
some of the rulers may desire to make exceptions or reserva- 
tions of certain subjects by reason of existing treaty rights or 
long-enjoyed special privileges. It is further stated that the 
Crown will not be under obligation to accept an accession, 
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when exceptions or reservations which ought to be made are 
such as make the accession “ illusory or merely colourable.” 
If accession is accepted, a proclamation by His Majesty the 
King is to follow upon an address by both Houses of Parlia- 
ment praying that such a proclamation be issued, and when 
this address is being debated it is expected that Parliament 
will receive a direct assurance through His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment as to the solvency of the financial position. Paragraph 
273 of the Joint Committee Report is clear on the point, for it 
says: 

“No doubt before the new Constitution actually comes into 
operation His Majesty’s Government will review the financial 
position and inform Parliament how the matter stands,” and that 
“ . . Parliament must at the appropriate time (presuming by this 
they refer to the address by both Houses to His Majesty) receive a 
direct assurance from His Majesty’s Government.” 


Lastly it is to be remembered that one of the essential condi- 
tions laid down is that, until the rulers of the States, respon- 
sible for no less than half the aggregate population of the 
States, have signified to His Majesty the desire to accede to the 
Federation, there can be no Federation. 

We thus see that there can be no Federation without the 
States; there can be no “responsibility at the Centre” 
without Federation, and the States will not enter into the 
Federation unless certain essential minimum safeguards are 
provided so far as they are concerned. As regards these safe- 
guards, we have them summarised in seventeen points issued 
by the Chamber of Princes. They mainly deal with internal 
sovereignty, direct relationship with the Crown and treaty 
rights and privileges. The matter becomes more difficult 
when an attempt is made to standardise the reservations and 
exceptions demanded by the Princes, or to insist, as suggested 
by the Joint Committee, that moderation in the use of special 
treaty rights by certain States may be a condition of federa- 
tion (Paragraph 31). 

A clear interpretation of the real intentions of the framers 
of the Joint Committee Report, as well as the policy of the 
National Government appearing in the Government of India 
Bill now before Parliament, is to be found in the explicit 
declaration from one of the prominent members of the Com- 
mittee, Lord Hardinge of Penshurst, an ex-Viceroy of India, 
who presided at the lecture by the Marquess of Zetland before 
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the East India Association last November. Lord Hardinge 
said on that occasion : 


It is quite clear, however, that there must be delay between the 
inauguration of Provincial Autonomy and “ responsibility at the 
Centre,” since there are several conditions to be fulfilled, which 
have been accepted by the Indians, and which must take time. 
Some of these are: 

1. The accession of the Princes to a federation, there being 
no “responsibility at the Centre ” without federation. 

2. The establishment of a Reserve Bank, operating and free 
from political influence. 

3. The budgetary position of India to be assured. 

4. The Provinces to be financially solvent, and 

5. As provided in the White Paper, federation is only to be 
brought into being by Royal Proclamation after both Houses 
of Parliament have presented an address to the Crown with a 
prayer for its promulgation. 

If all these conditions are to be fulfilled, the general expectation 
is that there must be a reasonable delay of some years before the 
inauguration of “ responsibility at the Centre,” and I hope that 
those who oppose the principle may be satisfied with the delay and 
with the provision that its introduction must be dependent on a 
vote of both Houses of Parliament. 


Subsequent to this declaration we have had pronounce- 
ments by responsible statesmen on the subject. Sir Samuel 
Hoare in his broadcast speech, as reproduced in The Listener 
on January 2nd, said : 


As for the Indian States, I repudiate altogether any suggestion 
that improper pressure has been brought to bear upon the Princes 
to force them into the proposed federation against their will. No 
evidence has been adduced of such pressure, and the only evidence 
that exists is evidence of pressure being used by Mr. Churchill and 
his friends to keep the States out of federation. The Princes have 
been anxious about certain safeguards and when they find, as I 
believe they will, that their anxieties have been removed, they will 
make good their original undertakings that were the starting-point 
of this policy and enter the Federation in the interests alike of their 
own States and of their Mother Country, India. 


On the other hand Lord Lloyd in his broadcast speech, as 
published in The Listener on January 16th, spoke as follows : 


There is, of course, another argument used to try to persuade us 
that these grave risks must be run. It is said: “ Oh, the Princes 
have agreed to federation provided that ‘responsibility for 
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Government at the Centre’ is handed over to Indians, and if we 
don’t hand over that responsibility at once, we may forfeit for ever 
the Princes’ agreement to federation.” Are we seriously to believe 
that the Princes have so little knowledge of their own interests or 
the interests of India that they are really likely to act in this wholly 
unaccountable manner ? 


Does not all this show that both supporters and opponents 
of the principle of “ responsibility at the Centre ” are specu- 
lating on an uncertain factor, most vital to Constitutional 
Reform as a whole, namely, the position the Princes will 
finally take regarding their entry into the Federation? It is 
clear that the responsibility now rests with them, and not only 
British India but the British Parliament will naturally lay the 
whole blame on them if, through indecision or delay on their 
part, federation is deferred, in which case the reforms will be 
whittled down to more or less the original proposals of the 
Simon Commission which is a consummation now definitely 
wished for by Lord Salisbury, Mr. Winston Churchill and their 
followers. In that event the whole Indian problem will revert 
to the position it was in five years ago, and it is not difficult to 
foresee the dangers and the difficulties that will be created 
through such a contingency. 

One solution of the present 1mpasse seems to be to grant full 
Provincial Autonomy, and to provide simultaneously for a 
federation of the Autonomous Indian Provinces with a form of 
diarchy at the Centre such as now exists under the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Reforms in all the Provinces in British India, 
leaving the States alone, if for some reason or other the 
Princes do not come into the Federation. We can thus have a 
nucleus of the federal structure for the whole of British India, 
leaving it open to the Princes to accede to the Federation in 
due course of time if they choose to do so. Lord Hardinge’s 
expectation that the questions demanding settlement before 
federation comes into being would take at least some years is 
correct, as matters stand at present. Thus there will be a 
suspension of the reform structure at the Centre at the very 
commencement. There is the advantage in following the 
suggested course of inaugurating the British Indian Federal 
Constitution, that thereby the Indian politicians of all shades 
of opinion including the Congress will have tangible evidence 
of the earnestness and bona fides of the framers of the scheme 
asa whole. Moreover the suspicion that “ responsibility at the 
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Centre” has been conceded in form only, and not in substance, 
with the full knowledge that the Princes will not find it easy to 
enter the Federation, will thus be avoided. As a corollary the 
Princes may be given the option of constituting a federation 
amongst themselves of the Indian States on parallel lines. 
Such a measure will circumscribe the controversial points 
now arising as between the States and their treaty rights 
on the one hand, and relationship of these to British Indian 
problems on the other. It has been made abundantly clear 
that the larger States will not come into the Federation unless 
some of the pending questions affecting them individually are 
settled. 

The British Indian Federation may be linked up with the 
Indian States Federation by the establishment of a Council for 
Greater India which was originally recommended by the 
Simon Commission in Paragraph 236 of their report. In 
Paragraphs 31 and 32 the Simon Commission state: “ Experi- 
ence shows that federation has generally come about some 
time after the federating units have become politically self- 
conscious.” They quote the cases of Australia and South 
Africa as well as the Dominion of Canada. Here is another 
extract : 

. . even if we were to ignore the Indian States and were to 
rest content with the Provinces as at present constituted, the 
necessary conditions for bringing a fully federal constitution into 
being are not yet present. 

The new Government of India Bill deals with the establish- 
ment of federation and accession of Indian States in only two 
clauses, namely § and 6in Chapter I, Part II. The foundation, 
therefore, of the whole structure is laid on these two sections 
and it is not easy to conjecture at the present moment when 
they will come into operation. If, therefore, full provincial 
autonomy is granted immediately, and about this there is no 
difference of opinion, and all the existing and newly created 
British provinces are federated under one central Federal 
Government for British India without the States, leaving it 
open to the Princes to come into the Federation later, we shall 
thus have a system of diarchy at the centre, and full respon- 
sible Government in the provinces simultaneously introduced. 
If, on the other hand, Parliament passes the Bill in its present 
form, for the reasons already explained, there will be no 
change at the Centre, and the provincial Governments will be 
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modelled according to the provisions of Part III of the Bill, 
thereby giving full play to the centrifugal forces which the 
framers of the scheme have throughout been attempting to 
counteract. The disappointment now prevailing amongst the 
moderate and liberal sections of the Indian politicians will be 
greatly enhanced by the suspension of the introduction of the 
principle of responsibility in the central Government through 
a cause over which they have no control. There is also the 
danger of the propaganda to create dissensions amongst the 
Princes being continued to the detriment of their own 
interests. From every point of view, therefore, it is highly 
expedient to provide in the new Constitution Bill the means 
for a final settlement and final action which may be practical 
and also satisfactory to all parties concerned, both British and 
Indian, including the Princes and the Indian States. 


Since writing, the House of Commons on February 11th 
passed by a majority of 271 the second reading of the Con- 
stitution Bill. As there has been little or no discussion 
during the debate on the second reading, on the subject of 
the entry of the Princes into the Federation, the points raised 
will be made clear if I reproduce the exact wording of the 
resolution which was moved by the Maharaja of Patiala 
before the Chamber of Princes on this vital question. It is as 
follows : 

The Chamber of Princes reaffirms its previous declaration about 
the readiness of the States to accede to all-India Federation, 
provided essential conditions and guarantees which have been 
pressed for are included in the Constitution. 

The Chamber must, however, reserve its opinion on the question 
until the Parliament bill relating to constitutional reforms and the 
contents of the proposed treaty of accession and of the instrument 
of instructions to the Viceroy are known and have been examined. 

The Chamber also wishes to emphasise that the inauguration 
and success of the Federation will depend entirely on the goodwill 
and co-operation of all parties concerned, and upon the clear 
recognition of the sovereignty of the States and their rights under 
treaties and engagements. 

The Chamber further emphasises the necessity of prior settle- 
ment of the pending claims of individual States. 


Further comments will be superfluous, for these extracts 


undoubtedly justify the suggestions that have been put for- 
ward in the above article} Apion BANERJI. 


JAPAN’S DOMESTIC CRISIS. 


N the past two years Japan’s industrial advance has 

harassed, in one form or another, almost every country in 

the world. Admittedly a matter of serious moment, it is 
nevertheless possible that the ‘‘ cheap goods menace” has 
attracted more than its fair share of attention—when con- 
sideration is given to the relatively small total of Japan’s 
export trade—with the result that the average newspaper 
reader is presented with a distorted picture of conditions in 
Japan to-day. It is true that the textile and sundry indus- 
tries, toys, brushes and novelties, are in many cases making 
sizable profits. It is also true that sections of the heavy 
industries under the stimulus of the gigantic war estimates 
are enjoying a boom. Yet close on forty per cent. of 
Japan’s population are experiencing the leanest years in 
memory. 

A studied depreciation of the currency, coupled with the 
low wages of a different standard of living, and highly 
rationalised organisation, have given Japanese exports a 
tremendous price advantage, but there has been no such 
escape for agriculture, which is suffering the common lot of 
agriculture the world over. And when it is realised that 
some 30,000,000 people have their fortunes bound up 
with the land, it becomes quite obvious that the prosperity 
picture presented by rising exports tells only half the 
story. 

Even in a land of cheap living the Japanese farmer’s 
budget makes extraordinary reading. At the last sitting of 
the Diet a group of angry farmers, who presented petitions 
requesting relief, revealed that the average income for the 
6,000,000 farming families is Y120 a year. At par rates of 
exchange—the fairest computation, since the cost of living 
has not been affected by the fall of the yen—that represents 
{12 a year for a family of five. For purposes of comparison 
it may be noted that the average wage paid in the cotton 
mills works out at a little over {26 a year. The farmer’s {12 
is net income, after meeting interest charges on the enormous 
mountain of debt which is slowly suffocating agriculture. 
It is the fall in the price of his product which is the primary 
cause of the farmer’s distress, but the burden of debt is a 
very close second, and by a cumulative process it would 
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eventually have precipitated a crisis, even had the Govern- 
ment’s efforts to bolster prices been successful. For years the 
farmer has been getting slowly into the grip of the money- 
lender, until to-day his total indebtedness is {600,000,000, 
on which interest is being paid at an average rate of ten per 
cent. per annum. Or rather the interest is being half paid, 
for recent further falls in the price of silk have added a final 
complication. 

Silk and rice are the two staple products. There has been a 
tendency to encourage alternative crops, but it is on silk and 
rice that the vast majority depend. Indeed the alternatives 
are very limited. Practically speaking there is no such thing 
as stock-farming. Meat finds no place in the average Japanese 
family’s menu, and if it did it would have to be imported, 
for neither cattle nor sheep can thrive on the wretched 
bamboo-grass which alone is found on the mainland. There 
are possibilities in Hokkaido, perhaps, but that is a matter 
for the distant future, and certainly does not enter into 
present calculations. Three years ago wheat was regarded as 
an excellent third crop, and a subsidised five-year plan was 
drawn up with the idea of placing Japan on a self-supplying 
basis. This goal has already been reached, there being to-day 
a total of approximately 1,518,000 acres of wheat. The 
Government does not appear to be quite certain to what 
extent further encouragement should be given, but it is 
not at all unlikely that attention will be devoted to ex- 
port, though it is not to be anticipated that any attempt 
will be made to seek markets outside Asia. There has for 
some years been a prosperous milling industry in Japan, 
flour ground from Canadian, American and Australian 
wheat being exported to China and Manchuria. This fact 
is perhaps worth remarking, in view of the very general 
misunderstanding that Manchuria serves as a Japanese 
granary. However, temporarily at least, enthusiasm for 
wheat has waned now that imports will no longer be 
necessary. 

In any event it is inconceivable that wheat could ever take 
silk’s position in Japanese economics, and it is the huge fall 
in the value of silk exports—and consequently in the 
farmer’s earnings—which is creating so much perturbation. 
Not many years ago the export of silk to America used 
to be reckoned the backbone of Japanese trade. The 
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extent of the fall may be seen in the figures for the past 
ten years : 


Yen 
1924 ie: nex URE See ort ae 
1925 38 ..- 849,486,448 
1926 “i w+» 709,397,017 
1927 “f ... 698,246,064 
1928 = ... 687,464,451 
1929 vee eee 75553775518 
1930 = soe Se TG. 204 
1931 ves +++ 342,479,370 
1932 oe erat FOr fa 708 
1933 : s+» 355,805,924 


1934 (six months) 116,479,829 


In quantity the fall is not so great. In 1925, when the 
export was nearly Y850,000,000, the quantity was 423,000 
piculs, and in 1931, when the value was down to Y343,000,000, 
the quantity was 536,000 piculs. This was when the United 
States and Japan were both on gold. At 1925 prices the 
United States would have received only 170,000 piculs 
instead of 536,000. This year, with both Japan and the 
United States off gold, the price is just under half what it 
was in 1925, with promise of a heavy drop in quantity also. 
The result of the slump in 1929 is clearly seen in the table. 
Not so apparent is the price rise in 1932, when the yen fell 
sharply against the dollar. For a few months it appeared 
that 1925 had returned again, but American buyers speedily 
realised that they had Japan at their mercy and had only to 
hold off for the price to come tumbling down in terms of 
dollars, back to the same price in yen as before Japan went 
off gold. The depreciated yen failed to create any increased 
demand. In effect, silk is worth just what the United States 
is prepared to pay for it. Had the buying been organised 
thoroughly, the 1925 prices would never have been realised, 
but the boom in America led to an unprecedented demand 
for silk, which was more or less maintained until the crash in 
1929. In passing it may be noted that in 1925 America 
bought more than a thousand million yen worth of Japanese 
goods, just fifty per cent. more than Japan bought from her. 
Now Japan is buying twice as much from the United States 
as she sells. A sad change, and silk is the biggest factor in it. 
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The European purchase of silk, it should be added, is 
insignificant. 

The quantitative drop which began to be observable this 
year is undoubtedly due to the advance of rayon, and it 
introduces a new element entirely. Hitherto it has been taken 
for granted that America would always buy silk, and that 
recovery in the United States would herald a new silk boom 
in Japan. That idea is having to be revised. The best rayon 
is but little inferior to silk, and while science has not yet done 
with the artificial fibre, the silkworm is showing a lamentable 
tendency to fall from grace. There is not the slightest doubt 
that the quality of natural silk is deteriorating, due in large 
part to less scientific breeding, and poorer mulberry culture. 
Japan herself is securing a large share of the world’s rayon 
industry, and there is a certain compensation in this, but of 
course it does not help solve the farmer’s problem. At the 
moment both the Government and the farmer are resigning 
themselves to a proposed thirty per cent. restriction of silk- 
worm breeding—following a similar cut in raw silk exports— 
in an effort to stop the price from falling still further. The 
difficulty, however, lies in the farmer’s insistence on the 
Government indemnifying the loss. So far the Government 
has made provision for subsidies amounting to no more than 
Y3,000,000, pitifully small by the side of the fact that the 
decrease in the income of sericulturists this year is something 
like Y350,000,000. The domestic demand for silk has fallen 
heavily, despite several campaigns to popularise its use, the 
Government leading the way by dressing some of its railway 
employees in silk uniforms, and experimenting with silk for 
the army. There was also a suggestion that banknotes should 
be printed on silk, but apparently there was no sure guard 
against the forger. Perhaps the strangest outcome of all is 
the announcement of one of the research laboratories that a 
method has been discovered of converting silk into wool ! 
The new fibre is stated to be stronger than natural wool, and 
superior in its resistance to friction. The process is cheap, 
and the possibilities are thought sufficiently well of to warrant 
large-scale tests. 

Hope springs eternal. On the other hand there is a by no 
means remote fear that sericulture may degenerate into a 
cottage industry, the farmer’s family weaving the cloth in 
their spare time. As a luxury cloth it would always earn a 
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certain profit, if ceasing to be an important industry. But 
there would have to be some sort of substitute, some new 
source of employment for the sericulturist. There are two 
million of them, forming with their families 14 per cent. of 
the Empire’s population. The introduction of a thirty per 
cent. restriction naturally brings this necessity to the fore, 
but up to the present no alternative has been found to a 
cash indemnification, in other words, a dole. The reader with 
only a superficial knowledge of Japan will doubtless be 
surprised to learn that converting the mulberry plantations 
into rice paddies would not help in the least. There is already 
far too much rice. A moment’s thought, however, will show 
that if Japan had not been self-supporting as far as the 
necessities of life are concerned, the rise in the cost of living, 
which would have followed the depreciation in the currency, 
would have upset the whole foundation on which the bid for 
the world’s markets has been based. As a matter of fact, 
there has been an annual surplus of rice for years, and though 
the current harvest is poor, owing to drought, the old stock 
in hand is more than sufficient to make up the shortage. The 
irony of it is that after being half ruined by bumper crops, a 
poor harvest will prove the last straw for the small tenant 
farmer. At increased prices he will still do no more than 
barely meet overhead expenses. Some of the larger farmers, 
who have been in a position to store grain, will be better off, 
but most of the old stock is held by dealers, brokers and the 
Government. Rice was bought by the Government at harvest 
time in order to keep it off the market, and so help maintain 
prices. The drought has finally crowned this scheme with 
success, only the man who grew the rice does not appear to 
be benefitting, but on the contrary is worse off, as the 
majority sold practically all their crop immediately on 
harvesting, and are now having to buy back for their own 
use at the increased prices. The rice muddle is so serious that 
it will probably never be satisfactorily solved until some 
definite form of state monopoly is introduced. More than one 
such plan has already been discussed, and the Ministry of 
Agriculture is undoubtedly flirting with the idea. 

Yet it is difficult to see how there can be any prosperity 
for the farmer before his mountain of debt is removed. No 
member of the Government, and no political party, has yet 
dared to suggest cancellation, or even a moratorium. The 
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Government is, however, prepared to consider a readjustment 
of taxes in the farmer’s favour. The significant factor is the 
sudden interest displayed by the Army authorities, who have 
realised the danger of attempting to build a perfect military 
machine while ignoring agrarian welfare. It should not be 
forgotten that the farmsteads and villages supply more than 
their fair share of conscripts, and that discontented young 
farmers played a very prominent part in the May 15th affair, 
when junior military and naval officers assassinated Premier 
Inukai. The same group had previously been responsible for 
the murder of Mr. Inouye, a former Finance Minister, and 
Baron Dan, head of the Mitsui industrial concern. Con- 
ceivably this group would have had its emulators but for the 
overriding influence of Japan’s international position. The 
opposite camp, an off-shoot of the Japan Communist party, 
has on the other hand shown signs of increasing activity. 
In the last three years, some 600 country school-teachers 
have been arrested for studying unorthodox economics. 

The possibilities of the situation are patent. No one has 
yet been able to explain to the farmer why, the harder he 
works, the worse off he is. The only benefit the industrial 
boom has brought him is that it has turned his daughters 
into assets instead of liabilities. There is a Japanese proverb 
to the effect that three daughters are the ruin of any farmer 
—a reference to the costly wedding trousseau and feasting 
which every father has to provide—but that stands in need 
of revision to-day, when the girls go to work in the cities and 
manage to send a little money home. An appreciable number 
of farmers have even migrated to the cities with their families, 
and more will be tempted to do so as the silk crisis grows 
worse. Morris Clubs—so named in honour of William Morris, 
the craftsman Socialist—have provided work for others, but 
these handicraft industries offer only a precarious living, 
while a good farmer does not always make a capable factory 
operative. It is also a reasonable assumption that Japanese 
exports have reached their maximum, and that when the 
full effect of the quotas and restrictions enforced by many 
countries begins to be felt, it will coincide disastrously with 
breaking-point in the rural districts. 

If this happens, something stronger than the make-believe 
fear of attack by a foreign power will be needed to keep minds 
from dwelling on their individual woes. The war that to-day 
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is glibly talked about will have to be produced, or the farmer 
will start a little adjustment on his own account. Unfor- 
tunately there is cause to believe that the military clique see 
no reason why a carefully selected war should not be profitable. 
They may not go so far as deliberately to provoke hostilities, 
but equally they are not willing to leave matters of foreign 
policy in the hands of the competent authorities. Hitherto 
Japan has been extremely fortunate in her adventures ; 
the wars with China and Russia, and the World War, all mark 
distinct stages in the progress from feudalism to the position 
of a major Power. There has never been a serious check to 
the steady climb, and no test of domestic stability. 

What would have happened had Japan been faced with 
an unemployment problem in the past decade is a subject for 
interesting speculation. We may be supplied with the answer, 
however, in the next eighteen months. In the worst of the 
depression the total unemployment was not more than 450,000. 
Though accurate figures are not available the number to-day 
is less than half that. The Government has never had to 
concern itself seriously with the workless, and the few public 
works it sponsored were paid for when the budget was more 
or less balanced. The defence estimates have since been 
doubled, and the Government is now spending nearly twice 
its income. Any interruption of foreign trade will be 
calamitous. Two million bankrupt sericulturists, unabsorb- 
able in alternative occupations, offer an equally dire prospect. 
Unless silk prices rise these two million are certainly heading 
for bankruptcy, and the only hope of a price rise rests on 
demand on the other side of the Pacific. A very slender hope 
indeed. Yet much depends on it. To show which way the 
wind is blowing, mention may be made of the recent deputa- 
tion which visited the War Minister, General Hayashi. 
Pointing out that army and navy alone cannot guarantee 
national defence, these farmers bluntly told the General that 
failure to deal with the rural crisis will upset the higher 
command’s conception of national security. They concluded 
with the request that five or ten per cent. of the war budget 
be devoted to agricultural subsidies. The significance of the 
deputation lies in the fact that it represents the first threat of 
a break in the national front formed when the Japanese army 
marched into Mukden in 1931+ 

ALLINGTON KENNARD. 


THE CRISIS OF DEMOCRACY AND ITS 
MARXIAN INTERPRETATION. 


R. BALDWIN merely understated the truth when he 
M recently declared that the eyes of all free countries and 

of all free spirits in the European countries which have 
recently lost their political liberties are focused on England, 
as still perhaps, even more than France herself, the only un- 
conquered and unshaken stronghold of freedom. For however 
much, as a matter of fact, this be true, to many a Continental 
eye not a few facts seem to suggest that forces are driving 
even Britain towards developments at least not wholly unlike 
the Continental ones. The recent articles in this Review on 
the Crisis of Democracy hardly seem to touch on those aspects 
of this crisis which to a Continental observer and critical 
student of politics appear to be fundamental. Hence the 
writer’s resolution to deal with these very aspects through a 
criticism suggested by three remarkable works, which have 
recently appeared in England: Prof. Laski’s Democracy in 
Crisis, Mr. D. H. Cole’s What Marx Meant and Mr. J. A. 
Hobson’s Democracy in a Changing Ctvtlisation. 

The first thing which has in general struck the writer’s 
mind in these and many similar works, is the emergence of 
Marxism in England just when on the Continent it is becoming 
a dying force in theoretical thought as well as in practical 
influence. The second point is the fact that all the three above- 
mentioned works express the conviction that the present 
antiliberal and antidemocratic reaction, especially in its 
extreme form, Fascism, is due to the crisis of capitalism and 
to the desperate endeavour of the capitalistic classes to retain 
by force what they can no longer hold by the mere strength 
of public opinion and in conditions of equal freedom. It is the 
purpose of this article to show that this thesis does not bear 
examination, that the kernel of truth underlying it has a 
totally different meaning and that, were the Marxian logic 
true, the case of Democracy would be desperate indeed. 
Also this criticism aims at being a contribution towards a 
synthesis of the degrees of truth of liberalism and socialism 
and towards the co-operation on a higher plane of forces now 
tragically in conflict, to the advantage of reaction only. 

Let us, then, first of all take stock of some admissions of 
Mr. Cole, confirming the results of Dr. Clapham’s study of 
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English industrialism in the Railway Age, which amount to 
the frank acknowledgment that Marx’s interpretation of that 
age is completely groundless : 


By whatever injustices and oppressions the rise of Capitalism was 
accompanied, it did undoubtedly lead not only to a large positive 
increase in total wealth, but also to a wider diffusion of consuming 
power. It would be sheer nonsense to contend that the poor 
became in the mass poorer under Capitalism than they were under 
the system which it displaced. This was not even true of the 
period which was chiefly in Marx’s mind as he wrote; for even in 
the earlier decades of the nineteenth century, when the abuses of 
the Industrial Revolution were at their worst, it is scarcely possible 
to argue that there was more material poverty in England than 
there had been in the eighteenth century, or, to go back farther, 
when the medieval economics system was in its most flourishing 
phase. . . . It is practically certain that at any time after the 
first decades of the Industrial Revolution the average real income 
of the poorer classes was higher than it had ever been before ; and 
it is utterly beyond question that the further development of 
Capitalism in the nineteenth century was accompanied in every 
capitalist country by a real and rapid advance in working-class 
standards. . . . Of course, it is open to argue that the workers 
under Capitalism though they had on the average larger real 
incomes than the generations before them, suffered spiritual 
degradation in the loss of craftsmanship and independence. But 
this view also is suspect ; for does it not rest on comparing the 
spiritual condition of a privileged minority of craftsmen and 
substantial peasants with that of the worst-placed workers under 
the new system? ... The view that Capitalism degraded the 
general condition of the poor in the advancing industrial countries 
is based on sentimentalism and not on an objective study of the 
facts. 


Let us add that Mr. Cole sees in Fascism the reaction to the 
growing power and influence of the working class on the part 
of classes of experts, clerks, etc., the formation of which 
Marx inevitably failed to foresee; so that modern society 
appears constituted no longer, as he thought, by workers and 
capitalists only, but by workers, capitalists and, between 
them, by “ the brains,” the experts and the entrepreneurs. 
It will at once be clear that the premisses from which Marx 
inferred the inevitability of socialism arising out of the 
collapse of capitalism are exploded. Such premisses, formu- 
lated in the Marxian theory of value, consisted in holding 
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that interest and profit are merely unpaid average manual 
work, and that value is merely work-time ; and, of course, if 
this was true, what Marx calls the bourgeoisie would be a 
purely exploiting parasitical class. And Marx had come to 
hold such theory of value owing to his narrow interpretation 
of Adam Smith’s assertion that all wealth is the product of 
work, in which work means productive effort in general, 
manual as well as intellectual, and reflects the fact that in 
the eighteenth century, more often than not, in the growing 
new economy, the functions of the workers, of the capitalist 
and of the entrepreneur were almost undifferentiated and the 
capitalist-entrepreneur was usually only an emerging abler 
workman. 

Now, no respectable economist holds to-day such theories 
of interest and profit; or ignores that the formation of the 
classes which Marx confuses under the single appellative of 
bourgeotsie is really due to the differentiation of organising 
and technical ability on the one hand, from saving and 
investing capacity, and on the other from manual work. 
Machinery is not merely crystallised work, but mainly cry- 
stallised science ; and the more machinery performs functions 
hitherto performed by human physical energy, the more, on 
the one hand the way is open for mere hands to become 
experts and technicians, and on the other tendentially, in 
normal conditions, to their enjoying greater leisure and 
becoming owners of land, bondholders, shareholders, pro- 
fessional men. In the end the so-called proletariat would be 
absorbed into the expanding professional class, while, in the 
opposite direction the same process would abolish gradually 
any mere leisure class. The leisure, once monopolised by the 
rentier class, would be more and more shared by all. 

Now, if this be the essence of the process which engendered 
the bourgeoisie ; if the essence of profit is organising ability 
in different degrees, we can no longer hold that the bourgeoisie 
is a functionless, parasitical class, and it becomes essentially 
true that it is that class, in so far as it represents science and 
technical and organising ability, which is mainly responsible 
for, not merely the possible growth, but also the possible 
increasing welfare of the working classes. The very analysis 
of the productive process and of the differentiated classes 
mirroring the differentiated coefficients of production under- 
mines the ground of the Marxian predictions. Just because 
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there are more than two classes and the heart of industry is 
no longer either mere capital or mere work, but organising 
and creative ability—commercial, technical, industrial, scien- 
tific ability—we may indeed have a permanent strife between 
classes as each tries to create for itself a monopolistic position ; 
and we may have therefore also, at any moment, a reaction 
on the part of the victimised against the exploiting classes in 
order to socialise, by political effort, the revenues from such 
monopolies. But this would merely be the continuation and 
the expansion, on the plane of economico-social phenomena— 
of the process of application of the principle of the sovereign 
rule of law, which from the beginning has characterised 
political development. 

Thus there would no longer be room for such dialectical 
development as Marxism dreams of, through which, by means 
of the dictatorship of the proletariat, other classes would be 
eliminated. There would be room only for a constant process 
of mutual criticism between classes and of ever richer syn- 
thesis through legislation. It would be through the legislative 
self-expression of an ever richer common consciousness of the 
common good, that Democracy, from being only or mainly 
political, would also become industrial, even industrial 
enterprises, from being merely or mainly the property of their 
founders, would become more and more the common property 
of all those who are engaged in performing some function in it, 
and through it, under the control of the common law, to the 
public. 

We submit that the kernel of truth in the Marxian inter- 
pretation of fascism and of the general antidemocratic and 
antiliberal reaction of to-day is this : The so-called bourgeoisie 
in different ways and degrees, according to the different 
countries in which liberty either had not been a really national 
conquest or had not had time to build for itself an authorita- 
tive and respected tradition, felt threatened and frightened 
by a working-class more or less organised movement, which 
denied it every raison @’étre and meant to supersede it ; and 
this on the morrow of an exhausting war and under the night- 
mare of the Russian Revolution. If the above sketched 
analysis be only summarily true, no one can wonder that the 
classes that are and feel the trustees of culture and of organis- 
ing ability, the pioneers and the guardians of civilisation and 
of the industrial network of relationships within which the 
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very working classes have grown to be what they are, in 
comfort, security and power within society, should have felt 
and should feel they are merely reacting defensively against 
the tendency to translate the proletarian dictatorship from a 
myth into reality. 

The fact is that out of and over the undeniable existence of 
ever-changing and yet perennial frictions between social 
interests within a common social and historical whole, Marx 
developed and asserted the purely mythical existence of a 
radical antithesis between two classes, respectively of ex- 
ploiters and exploited, of capitalists and proletarians ; and 
thus succeeded in exasperating such frictions and in creating 
within the same national whole a special working-class social 
consciousness in radical contrast with the historical social 
consciousness of the pre-existing and still ruling classes. No 
doubt he could never have succeeded in that if the selfishness 
and shortsightedness of the bourgeoisie in its early phases 
had not created the ethical or rather unethical psychological 
conditions favourable to such development. 

The practical and theoretical outlook and attitude of 
Marxism in its materialism is but a reaction to and an adoption 
of the materialism of the ruling economic classes of the epoch. 
It is nevertheless also undeniably true that theories are zdées- 
forces, and may become formidable forces in themselves by 
focusing men’s eyes to some aspects of reality and blinding 
them to others. And thus it happens that, by creating a sharp 
dualism between the historical national consciousness and the 
proletarian class-consciousness, the Marxist myth under- 
mined that common consciousness and will, deeper and 
stronger than all frictions and divergences thriving at its 
surface, which is the very foundation of democracy, and 
apart from which democracy, the common consciousness of 
the common good in action, cannot even begin to exist. The 
Marxian myth has created within the pre-existing historical 
whole a condition of ethical and psychological social warfare, 
which tends to make democracy impossible, because the 
members of the same society are inclined to become sharply 
divided in regard to their intuition of the common good in 
which all should share. 

The social consciousness of the organised working-classes, 
in so far as inspired by the Marxian myth, sets itself apart 
from and against that of the rest of the community, not 
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merely in economics and in politics, but also in ethics and in 
religion, and aims not at a higher synthesis with it, but at its 
dethronement and supersession. The chasm is of the same 
kind as that which prepared the collapse of the Greek City- 
States before the Macedonian and the Roman Conquests, and 
which Aristotle analysed under the notion of Stasis. The two 
sides do not feel any longer as if belonging to the same political 
whole and nourish antithetical ideas of it. This, in the writer’s 
opinion, is the root cause of the present antidemocratic 
reaction and of fascism in the countries where freedom had 
not yet become a tradition even in the upper and middle 
classes. And if such is the case the conclusion is obvious. 
Where a given historical whole ceases to be a whole and a 
condition of social warfare more or less holds within it, the 
problem becomes: How can it form a whole again? 

Surely, short of foreign intervention and conquest, the only 
solution is that worked out by one of the two contrasting 
parties, red or black, overcoming the other, imposing its own will 
somehow upon it, and reorganising social life in accordance 
with itself. This social life will inevitably be organised on a 
lower plane of political existence than that previously reached 
and discarded. But thus, political, economical, and above all 
ethico-social forces, reshaped by silent reflection on the signi- 
ficance of events, will have the opportunity of resuming their 
work of discordant and yet coefficient tendencies within 
an ever consciously present and consciously recognised com- 
mon whole. From this standpoint, if our analysis is right, 
the present antidemocratic reaction in general and Fascism in 
particular appear at once as phenomena of political imma- 
turity, especially in those nations where they assume the 
extreme and barbarous forms we all most loathe, and as 
developments and atonements necessary to explode the 
Marxian myth and to prepare the formation anew of that 
common consciousness of the common good, which is the very 
soul of democracy. 

Once we grasp the full significance of the fact that neither 
mere capital, nor mere average manual work, but organising 
ability is the heart of the economic process (which therefore 
far from being materialistic is as spiritually creative as art 
or science) we realise also that the classes that Marx de- 
scribed and condemned as parasitical and functionless, are 
in substance the trustees of such organising ability, of science 
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and of culture, and in the logic of the undisturbed process 
would tend to embrace all the others within themselves. 
Hence two conclusions appear irrefutable. The first is that if 
we hold fast merely to the logic of economic determinism, if 
the bourgeoisie is the class of “‘ brains” and a homogeneous 
class, we cannot enjoy the benefits of being governed by it 
and refuse to reward its services. The alternative is to fight 
it. But “ brains” will always come out on top. The Marxian 
logic of economic determinism may lead not to socialism or 
democracy, but to fascism and slavery. The second conclusion 
is that, fortunately, the cause of democracy, both from the 
economico-industrial and from the political and ethical 
standpoints, rests on far safer foundations than those pro- 
vided by Marxism. 

Enough has been said concerning the industrial and eco- 
nomic process as in itself tending to universalise the condition 
once peculiar only to the wealthy. Something more needs 
saying on political and ethical issues. Once the Marxian logic 
is put aside as not only inadequate, but fatal to democracy, it 
should not be difficult to see that the policy of social reform, 
far from being merely a policy of palliatives, of mere mending 
instead of ending, is the only possible and effective one, for 
it is the bringing under the rule of law, as soon as science 
allows it, of what hitherto escaped its control. In art, in 
science, in politics, progress is just the ever-proceeding reduc- 
tion of multiplicity to unity, of chaos to order, of anarchy to 
law, through mutual co-operation in achieving an ever richer 
notion of unity. 

On the other hand, on the part of non-socialists, it should 
not be difficult, especially in England, after such masterly 
analyses of the evolution of the notion of liberty as those 
by Thomas Hill Green, Matthew Arnold, L. T. Hobhouse and 
Graham Wallas, to explode the idea that economic liberty is 
merely laisser-faire, and to see, to show, and to proclaim that 
it is inherent in the principle of the sovereignty of the rule of 
law that, on the one hand only those liberties are good in 
which all can share ; and on the other hand, even the reduc- 
tion and abolition of external restrictions to our activities are 
only justified on the ground that each of us should be allowed 
to be all his full most rational self, all that he can be to the 
profit of all and to the expense of none. It has been a great 
tragedy that liberalism should have come to be identified with 
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atomistic individualism, and liberty with something almost 
perfectly synonymous with irresponsibility, instead of with 
the power of doing what, after due consideration, one cannot 
help seeing to be right, to be contributory to the common 
good. 

This takes us finally to the ethical issue. Mr. Hobson 
grounds his fine vindication of the common sense of the 
average man as the foundation and safeguard of democracy 
in the fact that such common sense implies a sense of reciprocal 
regard and common rights. Certainly ; but the tragedy of it 
is that such common sense may just now have, more or less 
everywhere, fallen so low; and that we may be so sharply 
divided on the notion and feeling of the good in which all 
should have a right to share. How can we strengthen such 
common sense where it still exists ? How can we recover it 
where we have lost it ? Such is the problem on the solution of 
which, through a sound education, the fate of modern 
democracy and liberalism seems to hang. 

Liberalism and democracy, however much they may have 
struggled against ecclesiastical institutions and traditions in 
their self-development, are the offspring of just that spirit of 
individual and yet shareable freedom which has historically 
its root in the Christian affirmation that the individual con- 
science belongs not first of all to the family, the race, the 
nation, the State or a Church, but to himself, so that he may 
give himself to God ; a God transcendent and Who has been 
the first to love him. History and psychology alike show 
that there is no deeper source of creative initiative than love ; 
that there is no greater love than that born of the experience 
of being loved in spite of our unworthiness ; that there is no 
greater love and power of loving than that born of the ex- 
perience of being loved by God, and that nobody is so free 
from men, so free to help men as he who is only God-fearing 
and God-inspired. 

It is out of these experiences that, within a despairing 
world, Christendom, modern civilisation, democracy, liberal- 
ism, were born. They were weakening because their ethical 
inspiration, apart from the religious assurance which roots it 
in the very nature of things, itself is weakening. There has 
never been in history any mere morality ; we do not know of 
any civilisation not sprung at its dawn from the transcendental 
depths of the personality of some mystic or seer, or not 
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renewed at intervals, at critical moments, by prophets or 
saints. We do not know of any civilisation which did not 
perish for lack of vision. No civilisation ever fed itself on 
any purely secular wisdom or soulless historical relativism or 
adrift on the streams of sheer becoming. Man needs the 
Absolute as he needs water and air. We are daily becoming 
more and more aware of the powerlessness of mere politics, 
cut from the springs of ethico-religious inspiration, to remedy 
political diseases due to germs from beneath politics. Marxism 
itself owed and owes whatever fascination it still possesses to 
its racial Israelitic messianic roots and to the latent mystical 
background of the Hegelian dialectic ; and the very fanaticism 
of the bolshevist anti-God campaign is due to a religious 
impulse that is unaware of itself. 

To-day, in the Russian Revolution, the unequalled driving 
power of religion in history faces us in its very perversions. 
Liberalism and democracy will recover their own driving 
power, will more than ever carry everything before and after 
themselves, only when they have regained contact and com- 
munion with the Living Fountain from which they drew their 
initial all-conquering élan. Carlyle invited his contemporaries 
to close their Byron and to open their Goethe. Likewise it 
seems as if events were shouting to us: “ Before it is too 
late, close your Marx, reopen your Plato, your Burke, your 
Mazzini”’ 

ANGELO CREsPI. 
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AS OTHERS SAW US, 1764.* 
EAN BAPTISTE JACQUES ELIE DE BEAUMONT, 


to allow him his full complement of pious attributes, 

timed his trip to England to his best advantage. With the 
glow of the international reputation won as consulting advo- 
cate in Paris still radiantly about him, he would have been a 
welcome guest in English circles anyhow. But two events of 
moment added further lustre to his presence: in 1764, the 
year chosen for his visit here, the Lettres du Marquis de Roselle 
were published by his wife, ran to two editions and were 
translated into English the next year, while he himself com- 
piled his famous memoir for the widow Calas, a brilliant piece 
of exposition which carried victory with it. The lady’s letters, 
a French admirer, charmed, described as “ the work of a 
beautiful pen guided by a beautiful soul,” while our most 
piquant of contemporary critics, Horace Walpole, wrote: 
** A very pretty novel... . It is imitated too from an English 
standard, and in my opinion a most woful one... but Mme de 
Beaumont has almost avoided sermons and almost reconciled 
sentiments and common sense. Read her novel—you will 
like it.”” So that the Lettres, the maudlin but not unattractive 
moral tale of one who sowed his oats most wildly, yet learned 
his lesson, converted his Corinna, and himself was not lost to 
virtue, found an advocate in the virtuoso of good taste in 
England and their popularity was assured. 

Armed with these two passports to the drawing-rooms of 
celebrities, Beaumont crossed from Calais on September 15th 
of this same year, and was tossed ashore at Deal (instead of 
Dover) the next day. He “suffered cruelly from the dirty 
weather and the sea-sickness,”’ and his wallet was forgotten 
in the ship. But these were his sole mishaps throughout a 
tour which proved both instructive and successful. 

His first impressions are epitomised in an adjective so 
popular in French, but—the more’s the pity—very rare in 
English: “ riant.” Deal, a pretty town, had a “ smiling ” 
aspect with its well-built houses. The country on the road to 
London “ smiled” likewise and presented a sense of ease. 
Again, Kent resembled Normandy, but that there were “ no 
haggard peasants or mud shacks roofed with thatch” to 
disturb the conscience or the peaceful ‘‘ smiling ”’ scene. 

* From Elie de Beaumont’s Diary, in the Revue Britannique, Vol. III, for 1895. 
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English roads are “ beautiful and excellently kept. As 
pedestrians there are deemed a part of the nation, a path is 
made for their requirements . . . protected laterally at inter- 
vals by white posts high enough to lean on, occasionally 
intersected by a transverse post which would impede a man 
on horseback while leaving sufficient space for a pedestrian to 
pass.” But Elie finds later that not all are perfect : “ English 
cross-country roads are detestable and not even made.” 
Elie de Beaumont’s arrival in London, where he took an 
apartment off Cavendish Square, was the signal for a two 
months’ round of sightseeing and gaiety. As usual Horace 
Walpole neatly summed up the situation after Beaumont had 
breakfasted at Strawberry Hill ten days before his leaving 
England. The meeting, unlike many such, seems to have gone 
off well. Elie, a little taken back, exclaims that “all is 
gothic,” and notes the incense burning in the chapel with 
some curiosity. They talked no doubt “ the novel, history, 
literature ” as previously at Lady Hervey’s : on that occasion 
Walpole’s preference of priest Robertson’s Scottish History to 
Mr. Hume’s, and “ milady’s conflicting views ” gave rise to 
an “‘ interesting discussion.”” Beaumont left the premises the 
richer for a volume of Bentley’s Lucan exquisitely bound (in 
Dibdin’s opinion, “the most beautiful volume in point of 
printing which the Strawberry Hill Press ever produced ”) 
and three other treasures from the famous press. Walpole 
had evidently taken to him; “he pleased me exceedingly ; 
he has great spirit and good humour. It is incredible what 
pains he has taken to see. He has seen Oxford, Bath, Blenheim, 
Stowe, Jews, Quakers, Mr. Pitt, the Royal Society, the Robin 
Hood, Lord Chief Justice Pratt, the Arts and Sciences, has 
dined at Wildman’s and, I think, with my Lord Mayor.” 
If asked to analyse the element of fun in this enumeration, 
we should at once catch at the very essence of de Beaumont’s 
two months’ stay. He whirled from City to West End, from 
town to country, from ministry to opposition, from sect to 
sect irrespective of creed, eking out his time among celebri- 
ties and yet leaving a vivid picture of his breathless tour for 
posterity to gaze on. It was the fashion in the eighteenth 
century to keep a diary, and travellers in particular were 
urged to do so long before this date. If travel was in reality 
to be “a part of education” then it followed that a daily 
record was the most efficient way of ordering and memorising 
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one’s impressions. For de Beaumont, as for all travellers of 
note, it was not difficult to record or “‘ see”? : armed, as we 
noted, with effective testimonials, his memoir and the novel, 
and with copious letters of introduction. 

From such sidelights on him which his diary sheds he was 
a man of parts himself and quick at repartee ; a true product 
of the age of rationalism ready to investigate all problems, 
interested in history and science, a philanthropist and advo- 
cate of toleration in the eighteenth-century sense. Three 
hours with the Earl of Chatham at Hayes were passed dis- 
cussing the Calas case, the marriage of French Protestants, 
Hume’s history. This he tells us Pitt “ does not approve with 
reference to the facts, and he regards it as contrary to national 
liberty and English historians. .. . I breakfasted with him and 
came away impressed. A very simple exterior, a conversation 
moderate and noble, and an unaffected tone of patriotism.” 
Perhaps it would be fitting at this juncture to point out that 
de Beaumont was a definite Anglomane, and ready more 
especially to admire our “ patriots.” Walpole tells the 
following humorous tale: “ The noise which our succession 
of Patriots had made in Europe gave occasion to the following 
anecdote. Monsieur Elie de Beaumont, renowned for his 
defence of the family Calas, was in England and went to 
Bath. Conversing there with Lord Chief Justice Pratt, Lord 
Strange, Mons. de Beaumont said he wanted to see a patriot. 
Lord Strange replied there was no such thing. ‘ You surprise 
me, my Lord,’ said the Chief Justice; ‘tell me now, I thought 
your lordship one.’” Such levity from sterling Englishmen 
of rumoured melancholy cast must have jarred on the 
earnest seeker after knowledge! Nevertheless de Beaumont 
found the meeting pleasant and, according to his diary, Lord 
Pratt gave him a “ distinguished welcome.” 

His trip to Bath turned out well in all respects. He posted 
there in company with Colman, playwright and politician. 
They spent their first evening at the Assembly Rooms, where 
some fifty persons foregathered, “ playing, taking tea, stroll- 
ing, very freely and politely.” The famous Quin was pointed 
out to him there. The next morning, anniversary of his birth- 
day, he went to the Pumproom “ which the music renders 
most agreeable. The ladies and gentlemen frequent it from 
8 a.m. until about 11.30 in grand négligé, and thus some 
beauties may be seen unadorned. The Duke of Bedford hides 
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his St. George there as do likewise the other lords. This place 
is a most agreeable picture of primitive equality.” Or more 
realistically expressed by Colman, here in Bath one finds 
“ the same fantastical medley ” as in places of entertainment 
in and about London. The primitive equality and return to 
Nature of eighteenth-century Jiterati and their fans are in- 
clined to bring a smile to modern lips! 

De Beaumont gives a detailed description of the King’s 
Bath and its then poor relation, the Cross Bath. “‘ Who can 
wonder that men lose their celebrity when a fountain loses 
hers.”” The cafés and the splendid architecture of Queen’s 
Square and Pulteney Buildings he admires, and if the 
windows were of a ‘‘ decent size ” there would be nothing to 
equal the circus in all Paris. This window business was a 
complex with de Beaumont ; his favourite word for describing 
English architecture was “ écrasée,” squashed or squeezed 
together. Buckingham House he found more charming than 
most ‘‘ hétels,” but there again were those English fenétres 
étranglées.” In fact, a man of very “classic” taste, he was a 
little disappointed in our mansions. “I traversed various 
parts of London on business and found a town well built, well 
planned and full of luxury in an apparent simplicity of 
décor, yet no magnificence in the hotels of the great.” The 
only ones he thought worth mentioning were Buckingham, 
Marlborough and Montague Houses, and in the latter, then 
the British Museum, he particularly admired the stairway, 
“daring in its design and very beautiful.” Mr. Aufrere’s 
villa, once Sir Robert Walpole’s, on the Thames at Chelsea he 
found entrancing too, “‘a charming spot, lapped by the 
Thames .. . its terraced garden a l’anglaise most beautiful, 
yet without that cold symmetry of our own. ... The house, 
without being regular, looks pretty well.” The lawns, the 
hot-houses, the foreign trees enchanted him, the octagon and 
chinotseries, particularly those mirrors sent from England, 
painted in China and then returned, and the Chinese pheasants 
delighted this advocate of good taste. 

But to return: one final incident at Bath may cause amuse- 
ment. Having put in an appearance at the ball he found 
himself bullied by the vigorous attentions of the M.C., shade 
of the Beau exerting spectral discipline! Being well dressed 
(“ comme si c’était ce qui donne des jambes,” an untranslatable 
a part /) he was compelled to take the floor, but once launched 
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he managed fairly well, and found favour with the ladies, 

whom he “ fetched and returned to their places, which the 
English do not do apparently.” He fears on one occasion 
that “despite his paunch,” his French attire and coiffure 
may suggest “that pretty animal I so heartily dislike, a petit- 
maitre.” A quaint figure on the dance floor doubtless, but the 
age of Hogarth and of Rowlandson contained far quainter. 

Leaving the pleasures of Bath behind, he posted on via 
Bristol, a fine town, towards more serious undertakings. For 
the University of Oxford was about to honour him. On the 
morning of November 15th an honorary doctorate was con- 
ferred on him for which purpose an extraordinary session was 
convoked. Sir William Blackstone’s second in command 
presented him, and the whole procedure from the donning of a 
“* gown of scarlet cloth lined with crimson taffeta” to the 
Latin questions and final presentation are described minutely. 
Such a ceremony would have interested his compatriots, who, 
like all foreigners, rejoiced in our ancient and individual 
universities and their ritual. During his short stay he visited 
all the obvious sights, referring readers to the guide-book for 
details, dined with Blackstone and conversed with him in 
English as he knew no French, and English pronunciation of 
Latin Elie found “ unintelligible,” and made the conventional 
trip to surrounding castles such as Blenheim. In the heavy 
style of the latter, unlike Voltaire, he found a certain beauty. 
From Oxford he pushed on to Stowe intending to spend some 
three or four hours there, but Lord Temple sent for the lug- 
gage from the inn and retained him for two days and would 
have kept him longer. His host, assiduously attentive, acted 
as personal guide round the celebrated grounds and park, later 
presenting him with the descriptive pamphlet ; he sent him 
into the environs in his own landau, he played quadrille with 
him, which Elie found expensive! and they talked together 
till the small hours on literature and travel, education, court 
intrigue and, doubtless, since Elie seems from his remarks to 
have held liberal views, all the Tory scandal for which Squire 
Gawkey was so notorious. 

With regard to politics, however, de Beaumont thought 
discretion the better part of valour, and well he might in the 
charged atmosphere of 1764. 

What Patron shall I choose 
Shall I prefer the grand retreat of Stowe 
Or seeking patriots to friend Wildman’s go? 
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De Beaumont chose both! His main object as Walpole 
pointed out was to “ see,” irrespective of conviction. From 
Stowe he went unblushingly to Wildman’s and from Wild- 
man’s to court! At court he is not unobservant ; his descrip- 
tion of the coronation anniversary, where (the London Gazette 
reports) “ was a grand appearance of the Nobility and Foreign 
ministers and other persons of distinction,” is entertaining. 
He depicts in detail their Majesties’ gyrations amongst the 
chosen company, is witty at Lord Mansfield’s expense, whom 
“ the king graced with almost a quarter of an hour’s conversa- 
tion, during which time I observed the said lord’s visage take 
on an expression which gave me _a slight idea of celestial 
bliss.” He was disappointed in the beauties (most foreigners 
fell for the fair sex of Angles!) and found the Duke of Cumber- 
land, a habitual butt for vulgar jest, “‘ disgustingly fat.” 
Again he notes astutely: ‘‘ Absolute monarchs have their 
friends ready found, an English sovereign is obliged to make 
his own.” His personal presentation to their Majesties took 
place much later. After a sermon in the Chapel Royal by 
Dr. Potter, Elie was introduced. The conversation took a 
literary turn. His Highness, diplomatically, praised French 
novels, and Elie, likewise diplomatically, ‘“ took the liberty 
of reminding him of the points of English novels, Clarissa, 
Grandison and the like, with their power and grand situations 
so much superior to the secondary qualities of delicacy.” ... 
The queen, in her little mincing French, spoke of the popularity 
of Mme de Beaumont’s recent work just presented to them 
by her husband. “ All at court,” she told him, “‘ insisted that 
they had wept over it.” 

Some more of de Beaumont’s hors d@’euvres variés include 
“brilliant ” parties at Lady Shelburne’s, “more brilliant ” 
circles still at the French ambassador’s, ‘‘ magnificent ” 
dinners where innumerable foreigners contributed to the 
éclat, or the hospitality of Thomas Walpole, who saw that the 
French visitor’s knowledge of low life should be enriched. 
This worthy took our guest to Molly’s tavern in the Covent 
Garden area for a night of it. Elie’s own description could not 
be surpassed: here Walpole “ obligingly provided some of 
the damsels of his acquaintance, so that I might know England 
under all its aspects. . . . English light-of-loves are very 
decent and more reserved than ours, but also very dull and 
very cold. After supper one of them hummed an English air 
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which I was told was about love, for her eyes conveyed nothing 
whatever, and its sad refrain was repeated in chorus ; that is 
called enjoying oneself! The amusing part is that the oldest 
among us, good Fitzherbert who began by preaching wisdom, 
and forbidding us all the tree of the science of good and evil, 
is just the one who played a fugue with Eve in the adjoining 
room.” Molly joined them at midnight for champagne, it 
seems. Despite the presence of the magic trio, wine, women 
and song, de Beaumont remained cool and critical. Faced by 
a gathering of professors, of demi-mondes, of sycophants at 
court or rowdies at the tavern his poise is always perfect, nor 
do his subsequent observations for a moment lose their 
equilibrium. 

He straightway on arrival “ toured the city,” seeing all 
the sights familiar now to us which that entailed at the time : 
Guildhall, Mansion House, London Bridge, the Strand and so 
on. More wisely than most travellers he leaves the “ printed 
book ”’ to tell its tale at the Tower or the Abbey, rather than 
copy out its contents. The West End tour, with Parliament, 
and Westminster generally he left till later in his stay. At 
Westminster Hall on one occasion he listened to a cross- 
examination, for all matters pertaining to the law appealed 
to his late professional instincts as his talks with Hardwicke, 
Mansfield, Blackstone evidenced. He made the fashionable 
inspection of Greenwich, Bedlam and the hospitals, called on 
Woolwich, in fact omitted nothing that was “ done.” This 
tolerant free-thinker, typical of his class and generation, went 
from sect to sect as, earlier, from Stowe to Wildman’s ; from 
a Quaker assembly where all was “ nose-blowing, spitting and 
meditating,” and a woman spouted some “ unintelligible 
nonsense,” he hastened to St. Paul’s which he dismisses as 
‘a4 preacher and congregation boxed up in the choir—vozla 
tout!”? and thence to the Chapel Royal where he found the 
sermon “ dull.” 

From pulpit to stage rostrum is but a step, and since the 
Restoration the continent followed up our drama as keenly as 
our myriad sects! De Beaumont managed to attend twice at 
Covent Garden and thrice at Drury Lane, one being a com- 
mand performance. His commentary of Romeo and Juliet 
echoes the voices of his time. “‘ This play, ridded of the faults 
of its generation, would be a masterpiece.” Nevertheless, 
“ the two lovers expiring one upon the other, are stage effects 
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of a very high tragic order and caused my tears to flow... 
leaving me quite shaken.” At Drury Lane with Colman he 
saw the latter’s Jealous Wife which he enjoyed, and at the 
royal performance Mrs. Yates played well, but Almena left 
him unimpressed : “ the music is very lovely, the decorations 
pretty mediocre. . . the choirs badly maintained. One of the 
singers had long unpowdered hair, not even dressed.” Indeed, 
as has been noticed, de Beaumont was never carried away, 
although he does confess that Covent Garden is better lit 
than the Comédie Frangaise. Even our English préce de 
résistance, Vauxhall, calls forth faint praise only: “ this 
garden, so much mooted abroad, certainly merits a part of 
its reputation. . . . There all England makes an effort to be 
gay, and thinks she is which almost amounts to the same 
thing! ” And again at Newmarket where, from Cumberland’s 
own box, he watched the pride of British eighteenth-century 
turf, King Herod, the sire of a longer line of equine offspring 
than any other horse, wrest the victory from Antinoiis, he 
hardly seems to realise that he is watching history being 
made! Inspecting Bolingbroke’s stables, watching the nobles 
at the gaming house playing “like hell, yet another path to 
ruin ” he can only see very visible proof of his own statement 
that ‘‘ an English nobleman only knows whether he will have 
any revenue for the year the day after the races are over.” 

But all such criticisms merely enhance the narrative, bring- 
ing out the quality of a diarist far more individual in his 
pronouncements than many of his contemporary travellers. 
Ere his departure we mount St. Paul’s in company with our 
foreign friend and survey the scene traversed together. We can 
but feel that he has shown us much that without him we had 
missed, And while he stands there “‘ in the splendid sunshine ” 
some 400 feet above the London he had “ seen ” so thoroughly, 
no doubt he feels a pang at the coming separation. For 
although his judgments are at times reserved, his stay has 
been full of entertainment and his hosts more than ordinarily 
hospitable. His has been the privilege and pleasure of mixing 
with an England “ lettered and familiar with its Horace” as 
he expresses it, which means that he took back with him the 
very best that a prosperous, hearty, cultured section of our 
community has ever had to offer. 

CrarE WILLIAMS. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE STARLING. 


NE does not associate that self-sufficient bird the 

Starling with any particular mystery. But neverthe- 

less its behaviour gives rise to several interesting 
problems, that have some bearing on the affairs of mankind. 
So well known a bird needs little description, but it may be 
noted in passing that the Starling is much more beautiful 
than is generally thought. When seen in the right light, its 
plumage is wonderfully “shot” with purple, green and 
bronze sheens that play over the sombre feathers. This 
iridescence is most probably due to the curious oily property 
of the skin, that gives to the bird a peculiarly rank scent. The 
fact that it does not die of exposure after its evening bath 
taken just before retiring to roost, even in the hardest 
weather, may perhaps also be traced to the waterproof 
qualities of this same property, for it is no hurried wash, this 
bath of the Starling’s, but a whole-hearted and complete 
immersion. 

The Starling is also an accomplished musician. In addition 
to its chucklings and boyish “ phee-oos”’ (peculiarly ex- 
plosive whistles), that express most appropriately his rather 
outré manners, the bird is an accomplished mimic. One can 
rely on any Starling to have an extensive répertoire of other 
birds’ songs and calls at its disposal. When visiting a new 
district one has only to listen to a few Starlings for a short 
while in order to gain a very fair idea of the various birds 
resident in the neighbourhood. On the whole it is the short 
and striking calls in which it specialises : the Curlew’s lovely 
notes ; the Redshank’s clear, melodious whistle; the “ ky- 
wek ” of the hunting Brown Owl; the “ churring ” call of 
the Partridge ; the Lapwing’s “ pee-wee.”” But the Willow- 
Warbler’s haunting diminuendo is a very favourite mimicry ; 
and how often has one been deceived by the rich, mellow notes 
of the Blackbird in early spring, only to find that it was once 
again the Starling! For, though a wonderfully true mimic, it 
never continues longer than a bar or two with one bird’s song. 

Especially would one miss the Starling during the autumn 
and winter, when it and the Robin are the only birds that can 
be relied upon to sing nearly every day. Why and how does 
the Starling imitate other birds, when it has such an excep- 
tional gift for uttering their most beautiful notes ? One would 
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have thought that, so gifted, it could have composed a song 
of its own. Does it utter at will any note or song that takes 
its fancy (as we have seen, it certainly seems to pick out the 
most striking and beautiful calls), or does it whistle those 
notes that its subconscious ear has caught and impressed upon 
its brain? One can hardly imagine a Starling perched gravely 
in front of a Blackbird, solemnly learning its song! Though, 
on the other hand, one sees Blackbirds, about to commence 
their season’s song, listening intently to both Song Thrushes 
and Starlings. But this is probably more a matter of concen- 
tration necessary to the production of their own song than 
anything else. Blackbirds need such tremendous inspiration 
before they will sing at all: season, weather and food must 
all be quite perfect. And indeed so fine a song deserves such 
preparation. It would be interesting to study a young 
Starling, and observe when, and what, were the first notes it 
uttered. 

Thirty years ago the Starling was common neither in habitat 
nor numbers. Indeed, in the west of England it was a rare 
bird. To-day, from Land’s End to John o’ Groats and 
beyond, for it has a settlement in the Shetlands, the Starling 
is common, in many places too common, everywhere: town 
or farm, cultivated land or barren moor, sewage farm or sea- 
shore, all are equally suited to its requirements; in every 
place, its busy, restless personage is making the most of any 
opportunity that comes to hand. The rapidity and multipli- 
city of its increase are unparalleled in the bird world. How 
has this multiplication of a species been achieved in so short 
a period? Only the House Sparrow can point to any such 
success, and it has no chance against its larger rival. But 
consider the Starling : is it not the personification of energy 
and determination, full of “ push,” and brimming over with 
nervous vitality, but above all social, and though apt to be 
quarrelsome, never dangerously so? Social success is the key 
to its expansion. Like the Bee and the Termite, the Starling 
has learnt that the flock is more powerful than the individual ; 
and though it does not sacrifice the individual to the state, 
as do the Bee and Termite, it has learnt, unwillingly perhaps, 
to share its gains with its fellows. To take a simple example : 
it is obvious that twenty Starlings quartering one piece of 
ground will leave less unturned than twenty Blackbirds 
quartering twenty pieces of ground ; if one Starling makes a 
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find, the others share it as far as possible. Or again, if you 
put out food for the birds in your garden, the solitary Black- 
bird, if elsewhere, will have no idea that you have done so, 
but the Starling watching from a near-by tree has seen it and 
another watcher has seen the first bird drop down off the tree. 
In two minutes twenty-five Starlings have gathered to the 
feast (Vultures on a small scale), but by the time that the 
Blackbird has realised that there is a supply of food at hand 
there will be little left. 

Connected with this social success of the Starling, and a 
part of its essential being, is its gregarious habit of “ flocking.” 
Unlike the Rook, the Starling does not nest in colonies, 
though one may often find two or three pairs using the same 
retreat—tree or house or cliff—as does the Jackdaw. However, 
when the breeding season is over, some time in July or August, 
the gregarious instinct of the Starling asserts itself. Though, 
indeed, it is quite usual to find flocks of “ bachelor” birds 
(most of them sexually mature) about the country throughout 
the spring and summer who evidently have not been able to 
mate successfully. Why this should be so is not apparent, 
since both sexes are to be found in the same flock. Is it a 
question of a lack of nesting accommodation, or merely 
unwillingness to undertake nesting duties? At all events, 
any gaps in the ranks of the mated birds are filled by 
birds from these flocks. When the first broods are fledged 
the ranks of the “ bachelors” are swelled by these young 
birds. 

As we have seen, when the breeding season is finished all 
the birds commence to gather in flocks for the autumn and 
winter. And their numbers are greatly increased by winter 
migrants from North-Eastern Europe. From miles around 
these flocks gather together at a communal roosting-place : a 
spinney of laurels, a reed-bed, or perhaps a plantation of 
closely packed hawthorns, or even the facades of large build- 
ings, such as the National Gallery in London. To such sites 
the Starlings flock in from all quarters every evening, an hour 
or so before sunset. Many roosts are comparatively small, 
containing only a few hundred birds; others are of vast 
dimensions. In the hawthorn plantation already mentioned 
there are not less than two hundred and fifty thousand birds 
roosting nightly during the non-breeding months, and there 
may quite well be over half a million, since it is difficult to 
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give an exact approximation of their numbers. These roosts 
are scattered about the British Isles and with but few excep- 
tions they are to be found in districts that lie less than 600 feet 
above sea level. The reason for this would appear to be that 
the Starling feeds largely on cultivated land, especially 
pasture, the upper limit of cultivation being usually about 
600 feet. The densest roosting-areas of the country work out 
at approximately ten roosts per thousand square miles, these 
areas being largely extensive grasslands. 

When occupied, the appearance of these roosts and the 
sounds that come from them are remarkable. Take for 
example the hawthorn plantation referred to above. One is 
standing at the foot of a slight rise in the ground upon which 
is the densely packed grove. The time is about half an hour 
before sunset. From every quarter of the compass solitary 
Starlings, in small flocks, parties of a hundred, two thousand 
birds at a time, are hurrying in with direct, purposeful flight 
to the roost. When a large flock passes overhead there is a 
powerful whistling of beating wings. All for the most part 
fly in silence, an impressive point, when one considers the 
garrulity of the Starling at all other times. Many of these 
flocks have come in from feeding-grounds twelve or fifteen 
miles distant, and, in exceptional cases, as much as thirty 
miles : a journey that has to be accomplished twice a day. 
Many of course are resident in the environs of the roost, and 
it seems probable that the majority of the flocks that feed at 
a considerable distance from the roost are those migrant 
bands that winter with us. As it approaches the plantation, 
the flock, a thousand strong maybe, dips as one, and shoots 
with closed wings like a squadron of German Taubes towards 
the roost ; then rises once or twice, perhaps, before finally 
swooping down on to the trees. As each party comes “ drop- 
ping from the heavens,” those already arrived greet the new- 
comers with noisy welcome. It is difficult to describe the 
scene realistically : from every side these flocks are swooping 
in at high speeds, crossing and criss-crossing one above the 
other, each party keeping to itself and acting as one in the 
vast maelstrom of apparently aimlessly drifting birds. From 
below little and large parties of birds are constantly ascending 
from the trees and changing their quarters. So that from a 
distance it appears as if a dense storm of black snowflakes is 
being whirled hither and thither by the wind. Yet actually 
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the maelstrom is a marvel of methodical organisation : 
hundreds of parties weaving their own paths through the 
medley above the roost, while the trees below are black with 
ropes of Starlings on every branch : strange fruit! 

And the noise! Imagine ten locomotives releasing steam 
at the same time, and you will have some idea of the babel 
that comes from the roost ; for every single Starling is holding 
forth in its own particular way; whistles and chucklings, 
catcalls and mimicries, all are blended (if one can use such a 
word in this case) into one overpowering escape of vitality. 
On approaching the roost more closely, it is just possible to 
distinguish the répertotre of individuals. But the ear remains 
stunned by the torrent of sound that pours forth as a whole. 
Until and for a short while after darkness has fallen, this 
demoniacal noise continues. When finally the birds settle 
down for the night, a sibilant whispering takes its place that 
ever and anon breaks into noisy protest against wandering 
man or beast. 

Before dawn the birds are silent and in no hurry to leave 
the roost. Some quarter of an hour after the first signs of 
light the sibilant whispering commences again, gradually 
swelling into a noisy chatter, which, however, never rivals the 
intensity of the evening performance. Not until half an hour 
after dawn do the first birds make a move, and then, at more 
or less regular minute intervals, flocks of all sizes head for 
their feeding-grounds. By an hour after dawn most of the 
birds have left the roost. These morning flights are not of the 
serious nature of those of the evening. Though large parties 
of birds fly off at the same time, they do not form up in the 
close phalanxes of the evening, but fly in open formation, 
covering a large area of sky, each bird moving more or less 
on his own, though no doubt heading for the same feeding- 
grounds as his companions in flight. During the day the 
roost is entirely deserted except for a few injured Starlings 
and those birds of other species that reside on the common 
surrounding the plantation. Strangely enough these enor- 
mous gatherings of Starlings do not seem to have any adverse 
effects upon the other birds, who use the roost freely by day 
and at night. By the end of the winter the trees and under- 
growth are white with waste and the ground is four or five 
inches thick in decay, while the rank scent is overpowering, 
but vegetation, especially the ivy, appears to thrive. A few 
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thousand House Sparrows roost with the Starlings, making 
quite a considerable addition to the noise. 

A number of interesting problems arise out of these obser- 
vations. First of all, how and why is a particular roosting-site 
decided upon? For these roosts are not immemorial and many 
are soon abandoned. The one already mentioned has probably 
been occupied for about ten out of the last twenty-five years. 
The roost on Lundy, it is true, has been in use with only a few 
short breaks for one hundred and eighty years, and nearly 
half the roosts in the country have been in occupation for not 
less than ten years; but the complete abandonment of a 
“ rookery ” is of comparatively common occurrence, though 
if such dispersal is the result of human agency the birds soon 
return. It is interesting to speculate upon the mass-sensitive- 
ness to individual reactions that ordains that perhaps two 
hundred and fifty thousand birds leave the roost at the same 
time and for the same reason, and depart en masse to find a 
new roosting-site, more especially when one remembers that 
a flock is made up of such heterogeneous elements as Con- 
tinental migrants and British residents. It seems necessary 
to accept some kind of thought transference, which, consider- 
ing the widespread existence of mental telegraphy amongst 
the more sluggish human races (the blood temperature of a 
bird is 103° F.), does not seem to be an improbable solution. 
One recalls also the prevalence among creatures with less- 
developed brains but more natural reactions than ourselves 
of various “ sixth ” senses that have either become atrophied 
in the human race, or which it never possessed : the amazing 
powers of orientation possessed by all living creatures except 
human beings is the most familiar of these senses, and there 
are many others. How is a Starling roost started ? No doubt 
a small party of Starlings, resident in the neighbourhood, 
first fix on a likely place. Others are attracted, in the same 
way that one bird attracts many others to a supply of food, 
until gradually, if the roost is sufficiently spacious, one of 
these colossal gatherings is completed: including within its 
numbers resident birds and winter migrants. The latter, like 
most migrants, would probably return to the same neigh- 
bourhood every year. 

And so we come to the question of why they roost together 
at all. Such a habit is common among many kinds of birds 
during the non-breeding season, and is due no doubt to the 
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desire for companionship. We should, too, expect a bird such 
as the Starling, that has increased its numbers so rapidly by 
social success, to carry this habit to extremes. A solitary 
Starling is always ready to burst into song or chatter, but if 
it can get ten or twenty companions to join in, so much the 
better. When there are a couple of hundred thousand fellow 
Starlings only too willing to assist it, life is evidently perfect! 
Then again, does every Starling have its appointed place in 
the roost, among the particular party with which it feeds? 
Judging by the amount of local movement that takes place 
after the birds have settled this does not seem to be the case. 
And though one has not the least doubt that regular bodies of 
birds feed in regular districts, it seems likely that these birds 
move off independently in the morning from different parts 
of the roost. Those large flocks that come in at the end of the 
day are undoubtedly a medley of various sections that have 
joined up while en route from the distant feeding-grounds ; 
no such large flocks set out in the morning. 

And finally, though the multiplication of the Starling has 
been so rapid as to cause some uneasiness in the minds of 
British farmers, anxious for their cornfields and orchards, its 
rate of increase appears definitely to have slowed down, if 
indeed it has not actually stopped ; so that bearing in mind 
the vast amount of injurious insect life destroyed by the bird, 
it does not appear necessary to take serious measures against 
the Starling at present. 

B. R. Perry. 


INTERNAL PROTECTION. 
Ss bres Liberal Party, under the leadership of Sir Herbert 


Samuel and Sir Archibald Sinclair, still maintains the 

doctrine of Free Trade, at least in theory, and so far as 
foreign trade is concerned. But that doctrine seems to be 
subject to strange limitations when trade is internal only. 
Then, apparently, economic laws justify the protection of 
producers against internal competition, the creation of 
monopolies, with the inevitable result of increased prices, 
diminished sales, and compensating subsidies. Whether, in 
theory, that blessed thing “‘ planning ” involves the destruc- 
tion of individual economic liberty or not, there has been no 
instance in which the things have appeared together. 

In the coal-fields, Lancashire is protected against Yorkshire 
and Warwickshire against Durham. In other industries the 
same kind of thing prevails. Steel-makers who can produce 
cheaply are to be prevented from selling more cheaply than 
their neighbours, potato-growers are prohibited from selling 
their produce unless they are registered and controlled, and 
are fined if they increase their acreage, no one is to be allowed 
to grow any hops unless he was a hop-grower before the 
appointed day. The beet sugar subsidy has become a scandal 
too gross for defence even by those who receive it, and a 
committee is now busily at work on a scheme the object of 
which is to hide in future the plunder still proposed to be 
extracted from the public. Perhaps the clearest case is that 
of milk, where it has now become a criminal offence to sell 
below a fixed price. Probably few people realise that fact or 
how it has come about. The Agricultural Marketing Act of 
1931, which is the Act passed by the last Labour Government, 
not only permits producers to register and thereafter regulates 
sales by registered producers, thereby assisting a voluntary 
combination to raise prices, but compels every producer to 
register under pain of penalties which may amount to {200, 
thus compelling such a combination. Once registered, the 
producer comes under the control of the Milk Marketing 
Board set up by the milk marketing scheme of the present 
Government. This provides that no registered producer may 
sell milk by retail at less than the district price settled under 
the provisions of the scheme. At first there were exceptions, 
for very small producers and some special grades. These have 
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now been abolished, and if a farmer sells half a dozen quarts a 
day to a few neighbours he must register and pay a levy to 
the Board, which goes partly towards the expenses of the Board 
and partly into the fund whence the big producers are paid 
their price. If any registered producer sells milk in contra- 
vention of the scheme the Board may fine him {100. 

Apart from the economic repercussions there are two points 
to be noted about this legislation. Under the Act the crime 
of an unregistered producer selling milk is tried before the 
ordinary courts of law. But under the scheme the crime of a 
registered producer selling milk below the district price is 
tried before the Board itself—a modern Star Chamber con- 
sisting largely of big producers, men with no legal training 
and knowing little or nothing of the laws of evidence. Nowa- 
days Press and platform resound with high-flown panegyrics 
on liberty ; perhaps I ought to spell the word with a capital 
L. Nevertheless, that is the stage at which we have arrived. 
And nobody has a word to say against it. Possibly the 
Members of Parliament who voted for the scheme were 
befogged by the fact that there is a right of appeal from the 
Board to an arbitrator; but in fact that is no protection 
whatever. The scheme does not give the least indication of 
any grounds upon which an arbitrator should vary, modify 
or upset the decision of the Board, and unless the condemned 
criminal can prove vindictive spite or other malice, or failure 
to observe the formalities of the scheme, there does not seem 
to be any reason why any judgment of the Board ever should 
be varied. Besides, would no arbitrator ever remember that 
if he decided against the Board he would most certainly 
never be appointed a second time? It is a mere delusion to 
suppose that arbitration under such conditions is any pro- 
tection. The essential safeguard of liberty, economic as well 
as personal, is a court of justice which shall try all causes 
without fear or favour and upon firmly established principles. 
This Milk Board, being composed mainly of producers, is 
personally interested, and is in fact both prosecutor and 
judge, and the proceeds of the fines it inflicts go into its own 
funds, whilst the wretched arbitrators are exposed to the 
temptations of both fear and favour. 

But the scheme is worthy of further analysis. For a man 
to plan his own business may be wise, or for many men to join 
in planning or amalgamating their several businesses. This 
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is much wider. Every producer is compelled to join. The plan 
may be good or bad for his business, but he has no choice. 
What suits the big farmer, sending hundreds of gallons to 
London, may ruin the small farmer with a little “ milk run” 
amongst poor neighbours. But the big men have got control 
and the little men must go to the wall. It needs must be that 
in some industries and in some circumstances small men must 
succumb to the superior competitive power of large-scale 
business, but woe to the Liberal Party if in a vain quest for 
Socialist votes it weights the scale against the small producer 
where natural advantages, energy and industry permit him 
to hold his own against long odds. Injury here and now and 
for ever to individuals is of no consequence to Socialists any 
more than to Russian Bolshevists if the result furthers their 
political theories. 


Whether the schemes are good or bad in detail and, although 
as at present devised they may throw an undesirable burden on 
the consumer, they are a big step forward and at least are capable 
of subsequent modification to fit in with Labour’s national plan 
for the industry. 


So writes the official Labour Party in its pamphlet on the 
National Planning of Agriculture. In failing to protest against 
such things, it is not only the small producers whom the 
Liberals are selling for Socialist votes which they will not 
get, they are selling themselves and the future of Liberalism 
for another generation. It may be said that when the scheme 
was put before the farmers, all but a negligible minority 
accepted it. That is the case, but who will have the hardihood 
to say that they understood it? A little leaflet of three and 
a half pages in bold type offered glowing prospects. There 
was no word there of {100 fines to be imposed by trade 
competitors. The scheme itself consists of thirty closely 
printed pages of small type with ninety-five clauses and three 
schedules. How many farmers ever saw that, or if they did 
could have made head or tail of it? The planners say that 
the whole industry must be regulated and controlled. Why 
the whole industry ? If producers combine to raise prices 
they must submit to the terms of combination, even if such 
terms involve the risk of heavy fines to be imposed on them 
by their trade competitors. That is their affair, provided that 
they knew what they were doing and that the prospectus 
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which induced their agreement disclosed the risks and dis- 
advantages of the combination as well as its advantages. 
But why should those who realised that they would be injured 
by the scheme, or for any other reason preferred to keep 
outside it be compelled to come in? 

It is said that every voluntary co-operative agricultural 
marketing scheme has failed and that only universal com- 
pulsion will enable that kind of effort to endure. The reason 
for such failure usually and correctly given is that “ cowardly, 
greedy and reactionary farmers who had joined co-operative 
societies fell victims to the blandishments of middlemen who 
tempted them to break their contracts by the offer of higher 
prices with the object of ultimately breaking the pool.” But 
this scheme is no cure for that trouble. Even if the proper 
remedy is not a civil action but a criminal prosecution, how 
can the temptation of a high price be countered by the pro- 
hibition of a low price? And it is the low price which is 
anathema to the Milk Board. Not only amongst consumers 
but amongst producers there is a rising chorus of anger at 
the increase of price which has been ordained. The reason 
for that is plain. There are vast quantities of producer- 
retailers, men with a small number of cows, who distribute 
by means of a pony and cart driven by a boy or girl. The 
cost of distribution is small, the proportion of profit high. 
They are finding to-day that their gross takings are smaller 
now at the higher prevailing price than when they were free 
to sell at a lower price, simply because their customers 
cannot afford to buy so much milk at the higher price. 

The whole object of this scheme, as of every other protective 
device, is to raise prices. That is the avowed object of its 
authors. No farmer, no distributor, no protectionist, no 
Conservative, no consumer doubts it. But for long years the 
Liberal Party has talked so much of reforming the marketing 
system and has writhed under Tory taunts of its incapacity to 
make farming pay. Now it has jumped at this wicked scheme 
like a fish at a fly and finds itself fairly hooked and nearly 
landed. It has joyfully and wilfully shut its eyes to a plain 
fact, hoping that others too will be blind to its folly. Will it 
yet free itself from responsibility for making it a crime to sell 
cheap food to the poorest of the poor ? Will it at last attempt 
to limit the power and authority of the Board, which has 
threatened to act with rigour against any producers who sell 
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below the fixed price, and has already imposed many heavy 
fines for that newest of criminal offences? And yet we still 
find people who think that the object of the scheme is to 
prevent greedy farmers from being tempted by high prices. 
Another defence of the scheme is that vulgar fallacy that 
under its protective shade efficiency will be promoted and 
output increased, with an ultimate decrease in price and 
increase in profit. That is common to iron, steel, woollens, 
tinplate and every other commodity which has ever sought 
protection, and is not worth refuting here. But it is surprising 
to find Liberals and Free Traders affected by such rubbish ; 
yet they will solemnly assert that nothing would induce them 
to support a combination to raise prices, whilst they bemuse 
themselves with words. Call it planning or marketing or 
anything else, it invariably comes back to one thing. The 
object of those who carry through these schemes is always to 
raise prices, and that is the invariable effect. 

What is the use of making so much outcry against protec- 
tion from foreign competition and then supporting internal 
protection such as this? Does it not raise prices, does it not 
stifle healthy enterprise, does it not support and encourage 
ineficiency ? Is there any vice of external protection from 
which internal protection is free? It may be, perhaps, that 
there is one. Its folly becomes more quickly apparent. This 
milk scheme has been in operation for a few months only and 
already we begin to see its disastrous effects. At the increased 
price the milk cannot be sold, and because it is too dear the 
Government is to provide three million pounds out of the 
taxes as a subsidy to the manufacturers of milk products, and, 
with a view of avoiding Press criticism, a further million for 
a “milk publicity fund,” and a further £750,000 to teach 
farmers how to provide clean milk. This scheme was intro- 
duced as a business proposition. It was to make milk farming 
a prosperous, self-supporting, profit-earning industry, able 
to carry on its own shoulders largely increased numbers of 
skilled workers at improved wages. The bubble has burst, 
the scheme has failed, and is now being carried upon the 
overburdened shoulders of the taxpayers. 

Protection, internal as well as external, now as at all other 
times, means plundering the public for the benefit of private 
interests. When will the Liberal Party free itself from both 2 

ALFRED BEESsLy. 
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HE Danube Delta is formed on simple lines. Of its 

three arms the centre one runs due east, while the others 

diverge at an angle of thirty degrees north and south. 
The centre one, called the Sulina Arm, alone is navigable for 
sea-going vessels. Between these three rivers stretches a 
strange amphibious world of marsh and willow forest, through 
which the fishermen guide their high-prowed “ lodkas” to 
reach occasional open lakes of clear water, or some isolated 
Delta village high and dry on a patch of terra firma. The 
whole, an area of some 1,500 square miles, forms at once one 
of the richest fisheries in the world, and a wonderful unspoilt 
realm of bird life. Above the Delta the Danube, forced for a 
hundred miles to run northward parallel to the shore of that 
Euxine Sea which has been its goal since it left Bavaria, is 
constantly seeking to circumvent the intervening barrier of 
the Dobrudja Hills and, splitting into several streams, forms 
as it were a false Delta. Here many of the conditions of the 
Delta proper are reproduced and this premature expansion 
of the river, known as the Balta, as well as the great lagoon of 
Razelm, and its adjacent lakes, is included in the Delta 
Fisheries, a State monopoly administered by the Roumanian 
Government. 

It was once thought that the Delta could be reclaimed in 
the same way as the Zuyder Zee, but it is now known that to 
bank out the waters of the Danube and turn the marshes 
into agricultural land is not possible. For the sedges and reeds, 
covering hundreds of thousands of acres, are not attached to 
the soil, but float on a great lake whose level varies with that 
of the river, while its bottom is below Black Sea level. The 
floating carpet in which the rushes grow is formed of vegetable 
detritus, roots and decaying leaves of the sedge itself. In it 
are open spaces of water, the so-called lakes of the Delta. 
But they and the sedge fields form in reality one vast lake 
cut east and west by the banks of the great trident, and north 
and south by the remains of ancient coast lines, successive 
outworks abandoned by the Black Sea in its age-long retreat 
before the advancing Delta. On these banks and ridges live 
the few inhabitants of the Delta. The majority are fisher- 
men, though at Leti, the most considerable island, there is 
permanent pasture to be had. The Russians outnumber the 
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Roumanians, except in the higher ranks of the Fisheries, and 
the greater part of them belong to the Lipovane heresy, a 
sect driven from Russia a century and a half ago. 

In the Balta above Braila there are beside the open sedge 
and marsh great tracts of flooded willow forest—willows in 
every stage of growth, from saplings to coarse-barked old 
giants. In autumn, when for a few months the Danube 
shrinks, it leaves a layer of mud from which springs a rich 
pasture, and the shepherds come and build themselves reed 
huts and spend an Indian summer with their flocks among the 
willows on the banks of the waterways. But in spring and 
early summer when the Danube rises, the sheep give place to 
an uncountable multitude of fish, driven from the river by 
its increasing muddiness. Easy it is for them to find the 
mouths of the watery avenues through the forest, to the lake- 
lets of the marsh, but when the water recedes and the carp 
and his fellow-adventurers think of returning to the Danube 
outside, they find their egress barred by hedges of stakes, like 
split beech paling, that stop the passage of all but the small 
fry. Then begins the great fish harvest. The Fishery Ad- 
ministration is in constant communication with the River 
authorities as far away as Belgrade and Pesth, for it is all- 
important to know the precise moment, usually during the 
month of June, when the gates must be closed, as at the first 
sign of the ebb the fish make for the Danube. 

In the still water of these silent willow forests there is re- 
flected another world beneath, twin to the one above. Trees, 
birds, strips of sky all lead a double existence in the dark 
mirror below. It is a paradise of the bird lover. The herons 
indeed have made it their kingdom. The Purple and the 
Night Herons, the Buff Heron, the Egret, the Bittern and the 
Ibis, as well as the familiar grey figure of our own river banks, 
all nest here. Birds of prey abound, ranging in size from the 
great Imperial Eagle and the Osprey to the little Merlin. Duck 
rise in clamorous alarm. Presenting, as they usually do, only 
a stern view, they are difficult to identify. Teal, Mallard, and 
Widgeon are recognisable, but there are some twenty-five 
kinds of duck in the Delta, and in the early autumn some of 
the finest duck-shooting in the world can be had for little more 
than the trouble of organisation. 

These sombre willow forests end abruptly at the edge of a 
great stretch of open water, Lake Sherban ten square miles in 
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extent, a favourite haunt of the Pelican, not dingy and awk- 
ward as in St. James’s Park, but white and resplendent on a 
dazzling blue mirror. Beyond the lake, their peaks reflected 
in its still waters, lie the shimmering pink mountains of the 
Dobrudja, the barrier that imposes on the Danube its long 
turn northward. 

Below the Balta is Galatz, the seat of the all-powerful 
Danube Commission. The Danube is more than half a mile 
broad at this point, one and undivided, uniting the waters of 
sources as distant as Macedonia, the Black Forest and Poland. 
Its southern bank is here shrouded in willows, almost colour- 
less in the burning sun of a June day, at night a solid mass of 
blackness. The river widens and then divides like a vast 
letter Y, one arm running north to Ismail, the other, to divide 
again into two, to Tulcea, the ancient Roman Atgissus. The 
central branch is canalised and strikes due east through the 
marshes, thirty-four miles to Sulina. On either side is a low 
and narrow bank with occasional villages and quays. Beyond 
the bank the rushes start and stretch away to the skyline. 
Over them wheel ceaselessly the birds of prey, hawks and 
buzzards, and the scavenging hooded crow ; herons abound, 
and the tall, green rushes are full of brilliant darting dragon- 
flies, born providentially a day or two before the mosquitoes 
and hungrily awaiting their arrival. These marshes have 
sheltered many an outlaw. There was a famous brigand whose 
miraculous escapes became almost legendary, a Dick Turpin 
of the marshes. He had a tiny boat he carried on his back, 
and so could take to land or water as he chose. If pursuit 
became too hot he would sink himself among the rushes and 
breathe through a hollow reed till the hunt had passed over 
his head. But he was caught at last, outwitted by two girls 
he had held to ransom. They were rescued and he was shot. 

Sulina must be one of the most oddly situated towns in 
Europe. A long line of houses with whitewashed walls and 
red roofs, a lighthouse, a mosque, a Catholic, an Orthodox 
and a Protestant church, a small hotel with a grandiloquent 
name, the palatial offices of the Danube Commission and some 
pleasant bits of garden, huddle on either bank between the 
narrow passage of the port and the marsh. In summer it is 
shadeless and hot, in winter icy cold. When the river and 
sea freeze it is unapproachable save by air or on foot. The 
constant vital struggle at Sulina is keeping the port open. 
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Millions of tons of mud brought down by the Danube settle 
at the mouth, where the languid current meets the sea, and 
but for incessant dredging and canalisation would form a bar 
and block the port for anything save the lightest drafts, in the 
same way as the northern and southern arms have been 
blocked. The depth of the passage, eight to ten feet at the 
time of the Crimean War, is now twenty at a minimum. 
Canalisation between long piers has carried the settling point 
of the mud further and further out to sea, and the mouth of 
the port where the dredgers are now working is a kilometre 
east of the lighthouse and entrance of the 1850’s, when the work 
was started by Sir Charles Hartley, the engineer of the Danube 
Commission from 1856 to 1907. Now the engineers are faced 
with a new danger in the form of an enormous bank of mud 
enfilading them from the north, brought down by the Chilia arm. 

Between Sulina and this northern arm is the island of Leti, 
called after a hamlet of that name. It can be reached by a 
four-mile drive along the beach, here a natural causeway 
between the sea and the marshes. From time to time the 
horses have to pull out into the sea to avoid the oozy beds of 
a dozen streamlets that drain the marsh. The island, at first 
sight a scorched, treeless and sandy plain, grows more verdant 
as the northern arm of the Delta is neared. The sand and 
scrub give place to undulating parkland interspersed with 
woods of poplar and oak, that provide nesting-places for the 
greater hawks and swarm with vicious horse-flies. Across the 
river from Periprava lies Valkov, on the northern shore of 
the Chilia arm and close to its mouth, or mouths, for there are 
some thirty of them forming a miniature delta. It is peopled 
by fair-bearded blue-eyed Russian fishermen who here have 
their Lipovane Cathedral, and it is one of the principal centres 
of the caviare trade. The fish, sturgeon and sterlet, are caught 
in the open sea on long lines of hooks, and have to be brought 
up to Valkov in the shallow-draughted lodkas, as the depth 
over the bars seldom exceeds six feet. Sometimes when a 
monster is caught he has to be towed. Rather ambitiously 
Valkov has been called the Venice of the East ; a few narrow 
muddy canals run through it—there the resemblance ceases. 
But the fish-sheds and ice-houses, dark, salty and reeking of 
death, are interesting though horrible, the sturgeons’ Gehenna. 
The great fish are cut open the moment they arrive, and the 
precious roe is torn out, perhaps from the still living victim, 
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and canned and potted at once with the greatest care. It is 
worth little less in Valkov and Galatz than in London. Every 
hour takes away something of the unparagoned flavour of 
new-got caviare. The best that can be had in the West retains 
but a memory of its wonder. 

The northern shore of the Chilia arm from the junction of 
the River Prut, a little below Galatz, to the mouth, was until 
1918 part of the Russian Empire. It is a flat and open coun- 
try, sparsely inhabited by a mixed race of Russians and Rou- 
manians and of Tartars whose women are veiled. They make 
a living partly from intermittent patches of cultivation and 
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partly from the bountiful Danube. The Chilia arm is much the 
largest of the three, over two-thirds of the total discharge of 
the Danube passing through it; it deposits at its mouth 
more than three thousand cubic feet of mud every minute. 
It is this fact that at present constitutes the gravest problem 
facing the engineers at Sulina. 

The Delta towns Valkov, Chilia and Ismail, are all situated 
on this northern shore. The only other town of importance 
in the Delta proper, besides Sulina, is Tulcea. The northern 
trio make one think of the Russians, Tulcea of the Turks. 
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It has the roofs and the smells of the Levant. Below it forks 
the southern or St. George’s arm of the Danube, used in old 
days by shallow-draughted, heavy-canvased craft plying be- 
tween Constantinople and the Sultan’s Danube provinces, 
and often taking six weeks from the Bosphorus to Galatz. 
Now its mouth is as badly blocked as Chilia, and its chief 
interest lies in the canals cut by the Fishery Administration 
to carry its fresh water to the otherwise stagnant Delta Lakes 
and to the great Razelm Lagoon. 

This vast lake, over three hundred square miles in extent, 
produced in old days a great quantity of fish, but owing to 
the growth of the Delta and its sedge-fields, the supply of 
fresh water diminished and the percentage of salt increased 
to an extent that threatened disaster. The Roumanian 
authorities consequently made up their minds to supplement 
the fresh water artificially, and cut two canals, the “ Regele 
Carol I,” and the “ Principele Ferdinand,” connecting the 
St. George’s arm with Razelm on the south, while another 
running north feeds the stagnant lakelets of the Delta proper 
and returns by a circuitous route to the river some twenty- 
five miles further downstream. It is not infrequently blocked 
by floating islands, and a constant watch has to be kept. The 
islands can generally be pushed aside, but if this is not done 
at once the blockage may become serious. The construction 
and maintenance of these canals, of which more than sixty 
miles have been cut through the willows and the floating 
sedge fields, though costly, has amply rewarded the courage 
of the Roumanian authorities. The Delta lakes connected 
with the river receive a largely increased supply of fish, while 
Lake Razelm is now the most productive fishery under their 
jurisdiction, yielding eight thousand tons of fish a year. Its 
centre is Jourilovka, a station—one cannot call it a town—on 
the western shore of the lake, the beginning and end of which 
is fish. The most important catch is that of the fresh-water 
fish which, thanks to the canals, are now plentiful, but there 
is also a large haul of sea fish, sturgeon in the Black Sea, an 
hour distant by steam launch, and the capture of smaller fry 
in the more salty waters of the Lagoon itself near the mouth. 
At certain seasons great quantities of fish come into these 
sheltered waters, and again at an appointed time they are 
impelled to seek the open sea. In the interval the narrow 
entrance is carefully barred by fish hedges similar to those in 
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use in the Delta, and so arranged that the eager multitudes, 
pent within ever-narrowing limits, are eventually hustled 
into pens, whence they are ladled in hand-nets into the waiting 
lodkas. On shore, as at Valkov, are rows of sheds where the 
harvest of the sea is garnered and the caviare prepared for 
immediate dispatch all over Europe. 

The population of Jourilovka is chiefly Russian, but round 
about is a great mixture of Bulgars, Turks and Roumanians. 
In Tulcea and in Babadag, the polyglot capital of the northern 
Dobrudja, they mingle, and there one sees the Turk still 
befezzed, the erstwhile master now standing aloof like some 
cross old dog, mindful of great days that are gone. If the 
living exhibit diversity of race, so do the dead. Their remains 
abound. Before the Turk was the Greek and the Roman. 
Heraclea and Histria, now lonely ruins on the shores of 
Razelm and the adjacent Golovita Lagoon, were thriving 
depsts 2,500 years ago. Jonian galleys riding in deep water 
tied their prows to stone rings still visible in the recently 
excavated walls of Histria. Restored by Trajan it was sacked 
by the barbarians, to be rebuilt once more by Genoese 
merchants a thousand years later. Everything there in June 
is yellow and blue. Blue waters of the Lake, sheets of yellow 
flowers covering the parched flats that once were sea, pale 
blue horizons. On the further side of the low ground on the 
ancient shore line are the monuments of a still older race. 
A great multitude of graves, the round barrows that cover 
our own downs, lie strewn over the rising ground, blue and 
yellow hummocks crowded together. It is not known who 
made these graves, nor why there is such a great assembly 
in this one place. To-day Histria is empty and silent save for 
a mixed host of birds. In the muddy creeks near the fortress 
the curious avocet, with his long, upturned bill, nests, as do 
shelldrakes, flamingos, crested grebes and pelicans. On sandy 
spits are seen the common and black terns and the lovely 
little ringed plover. Rollers and bee-eaters flash their blues 
and greens and yellows in the brilliant southern sun. From 
old Heraclea set high above the Lagoon it is a short drive to 
the head of the Delta. Long strings of ibis in fixed symmetri- 
cal formation cross the sunset, journeying to fresh feeding 
grounds. The Danube, like a great golden snake, winds 
through unearthly clear green marshes, changing to a lumin- 
ous steel below the hill above Tulcea T. F. Powe t. 


THE PROPAGANDA OF CULTURE: A 
NATIONAL SERVICE. 


HE Pyrenees act as a dividing line between the Iberian 

Peninsula and the rest of Europe. Indeed, Spain with 

its twenty-two million souls is in every respect more 
distant from the sphere of European influence than the other 
great states of the Continent. It lives through the history of 
Europe, yet with a difference. As a general rule it begins a 
phase in history some years, even decades, after other Euro- 
pean states have passed through it. 

Spain is the youngest of the republics in Europe, and the 
date of its birth, April 1931, was the signal for a thorough 
modernisation of the land for the process of adapting it to the 
present—a process that was everywhere urgent. Spain, the 
proverbial land of chivalry, was to be democratised. To-day, 
as in the past, one of the most important problems of the 
agrarian states of Spain is the division of the land into small 
peasant holdings. Apart, however, from such measures as 
apply to the purely material side of life, measures which it 
will take years to complete and which we shall only be able 
to judge in the far distant future, the idealistic efforts made 
towards a spiritual awakening beyond the Pyrenees are of the 
greatest interest. 

The number of illiterates in the Spain of yesterday was 
enormous. Till a short time ago every second human being 
could neither read nor write in this most western of all 
European states. Even the most unenlightened parts of the 
Balkans can hardly vie with this low level of culture. The 
spiritual democracy which established itself in Spain in May 
1931, which still retains its hold upon the land in spite of 
differences of opinion among the cabinet and _ politicians 
generally, set itself the task of thoroughly reforming the 
education of the people. A pedagogic five-year plan was 
worked out under which no less than 25,000 schools were 
to be erected. And in actual fact 10,000 new schools were 
already opened in 1932. The municipalities and the state 
provided funds ; new, thoroughly modern school buildings 
were erected, old schools were adapted to modern needs ; 
moreover, every effort was made to accompany these changes 
by a change in mentality. The teacher in a Spanish primary 
school, the maestro of some remote mountain village, 
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suddenly awoke to the fact that his own humble acquirements 
were no longer considered the acme of perfection. Modern 
Spain demanded more of its teachers, and summoned even 
its most ancient instructors to pass through school once 
more and prove before a special jury whether they were 
possessed of knowledge—or of a title only. It was made 
possible for teachers already in posts to attend courses on 
pedagogy in one of the bigger cities, sometimes in Madrid 
itself, to attend modern specimen lessons at schools, and 
finally even to give trial lessons as probationers for several 
weeks at a time under the eye of the most modern pedagogues. 
The general illiteracy in Spain was not merely due to a lack 
of interest in learning on the part of the Spanish; it was due 
to the lack of school accommodation. In Madrid, one of the 
most magnificent cities in the world, the capital of Spain, 
with a population of close on a million souls, there were no 
less than forty thousand children running wild in the streets 
solely because there was no room for them in school. Modern 
kindergartens, too, have been but recently erected. These, 
like most other social institutions, were in the hands of 
priests till the foundation of the republic. As a consequence 
the teaching of the Catholic religion was of far more impor- 
tance in them than modern hygiene or right psychic treatment 
of the children. Barcelona, with a population greater by a 
hundred thousand than that of Madrid, can claim to possess 
the first modern kindergarten in Spain. It is also the capital 
of the Catalonian province and has one of the biggest harbours 
in Europe. Thanks to being near the French frontier it is, 
moreover, one of the most European cities in Spain. Here, 
in the buildings erected for the last world exhibition on the 
hilly slopes of Mont-Juich, some exhibition rooms and kiosks 
have been adapted to meet the needs of kindergartens which 
conform to all modern requirements. They are open to 
children of all classes without respect to creed or political 
party. Early in the morning the working women take their 
children into the bright, airy rooms and fetch them again in 
the evening. They cannot find words to express their amazed 
admiration at the clean clothes and the food their children 
get here, at the beautiful toys that are placed at their chil- 
dren’s disposal, at the flowers in the windows. 

The most interesting and by far the most original 
elementary school in Spain, the so-called Escola del Mar, 
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the “ School at the Sea,” is also in Barcelona. Ten years ago 
a group of advanced students opened it on a small scale ; 
to-day it is a model for the whole of Spain. Characteristic of 
this school on the beach is the independence of the pupils. 
Those in charge look upon it as a preparation not only for a 
profession but above all for life. Thus the teaching of various 
subjects is combined with an effort to develop the qualities 
dormant in the children. All unnecessary dates and numbers 
are therefore avoided, and the teachers appeal to the chil- 
dren’s imagination far more than to their power of memoris- 
ing. A certain amount of work in various subjects is written 
up on the blackboard every Monday, and the children are 
left to master the material in their own fashion by Saturday. 
Of their own accord they form small working groups, and 
obtain literature for themselves quite apart from their text- 
books on the subjects that interest them, each selecting his 
books. Every child is free to ask the teacher for explanations. 
This self-teaching goes hand in hand with lectures by the 
teacher with as little interference as possible. On Saturdays 
the children are tested, but they are given no marks in their 
certificates. The teachers’ council simply decides at the end 
of the school year whether the child is fit to go into the next 
class or not. So careful are the organisers to avoid all external 
encouragement to ambition that the classes are not named 
I-VIII as elsewhere ; they are given the names of different 
colours or places. Hence the pupil in the “ blue class ” does 
not necessarily feel superior to the pupil in the green one to 
whom he is two years senior. The perfect freedom allowed 
the children in the Escola del Mar has proved an immense 
incitement to their ambition. In addition to teaching in those 
schools subjects laid down by statute as compulsory, the 
children in the Escola del Mar perform plays they themselves 
have written; they go to theatres and operas, learning to 
express their own opinion of them in spoken criticisms, while 
listening to the opinions of others. In the school itself there 
are also a station for observing the weather, a library which 
the children themselves have collected, volumes of sayings 
which have struck them in reading, etc. The state provides 
for a midday meal, together with all the utensils they may 
need at school, for the children of the Escola del Mar. But 
the children themselves are responsible for keeping order. 
They set the tables and take it in turn to act as orderlies. 
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They are never spectators, never look on at life later ; every- 
where they enter into life with the utmost possible activity. 
In modern Spain, however, the propaganda of culture is 
addressed not only to the younger generation; efforts are 
also made to awaken the interest of the older people who 
have outgrown school. There is a special department of 
‘* Missionaries of Culture ” in the Ministry for Education in 
Madrid. These “ missionaries” are students and young 
teachers of both sexes who have, voluntarily for the most 
part, placed themselves at the disposal of the movement for 
national enlightenment. But they employ no dry text-books. 
In this land of brilliant colours and sensuous joy they hold 
no theoretical lectures on politics or economics—their instru- 
ments are a travelling theatre and a travelling museum. 
Time after time the missionaries leave Madrid and the other 
great cities of Spain in their special large motor cars and 
travel through the country to the smallest towns, the most 
remote villages, where even the name of Madrid, their capital, 
is unknown. There before the very eyes of the onlookers who 
hurry forward—for it is but seldom that anything happens 
to break the peace of the village—a stage is erected in 
the market square. The missionaries of culture are so well 
trained that they can transform their motor car into a 
theatre of this type in twenty minutes. A neighbouring 
cottage serves as dressing-room. Then, after a few intro- 
ductory words, comes the performance of a simple play by 
Cervantes, Calderon, or some other famous Spanish play- 
wright. The aim of these graceful, romantic performances 
is to shake the Spanish countryman from his lethargy, to 
remind him of Spain’s great cultural past, and thus rouse 
him to a sense of responsibility for the present and the past. 
“‘ Look, your ancestors created these great works,” one calls 
to them, and urges them to tend their fields more zealously, 
to be less distrustful of modern agricultural instruments, to 
make it their pride to achieve something as a Spaniard. 
Similarly there is another motor car with copies of famous 
Spanish paintings ; copies of Velasquez, El Greco and Goya, 
_ and these are hung on the walls of little village schools. The 
poverty-stricken peasants, who never enter the towns, are 
touched by the splendour of the colouring and the harmony 
of form ; they are proud to know that such beauty has been 
achieved by people of their blood. They determine to create 
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as much and as well as their own small natural gifts may 
allow. 

The Spanish missionaries of culture call their travelling 
theatre and their travelling museum a “ propaganda of joy.” 
Joy, the southerners feel, is the best psychological means to 
employ to rouse the vitality of their fellow men, to awaken 
through pleasure their industry and their zeal for work. 
The foreigner cannot quite shake off a certain sense of Don 
Quixotry. Yet, without doubt, this colourful, slightly operatic 
propaganda of culture touches many a Spanish heart. It is 
suited to the Spanish soul, thus promising far more success 
than an earnest, systematic explanation, the abstract words 
of which would hardly find an echo in the land of Don 
Quixote. In a generation or less, in ten, in five years, it will 
be possible not only to guess at, but to have an estimate in 
figures—hitherto a weak point in Spain—of the concrete 
results of this propaganda of culture beyond the Pyreneesv 

Auma St. WirTTtin. 
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LORD. ESHER. 


The second volume of Lord Esher’s journals and letters,* 
admirably edited by his son Maurice Brett, reveals the man at 
the height of his influence. Many distinguished names flit 
across the pages, but King Edward occupies the centre of the 
stage. “Though you are not exactly a public servant,” 
remarked the monarch in 1906, “ yet I always think you are 
the most valuable public servant I have.” Content to enjoy 
the affectionate confidence of his sovereigns, he declined a 
whole series of glittering offers, including the War Office and 
the Viceroyalty of India. Beginning his career as a Liberal 
Member of Parliament he developed into that rare pheno- 
menon, an Elder Statesman without party ties. In this 
delightful volume, which brings us to the very heart of great 
events, Esher emerges as a very attractive human being, 
modest, thoughtful, warm-hearted and, in his quiet way, 
intensely patriotic. 

In a life of many interests the devotion to the problem of 
national defence holds the first place. As a member of the 
Royal Commission on the South African War he became 
fully aware of the crying need of reform, and as a permanent 
member of the Committee of Imperial Defence created by 

* Yournals and Letters of Lord Esher. Vol. 11. 1903-10, Ivor Nicholson and Watson. 
258. 
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Balfour during his brief Premiership he took a leading share 
in the remarkable transformation effected by Haldane. 
“You have helped me enormously,” wrote the grateful 
Minister. Esher regarded the Haldane scheme as the last 
chance of the voluntary system. Happily it succeeded, and 
not even the Minister himself was more anxious that it should. 
For Esher was as convinced as Fisher himself that a war with 
Germany was at hand. “The Entente is getting on,” he 
wrote in September 1906. “ Not before it is required, either. 
There is no doubt that within measurable distance there 
looms a titanic struggle between Germany and Europe for 
mastery. The years 1793-1815 will be repeated, only Ger- 
many, not France, will be trying for European domination. 
... The great fear is that war may come before we are 
ready.” Esher thought of the approaching conflict, not in 
terms of good or bad nations, but in terms of geography and 
commerce. “ The commercial and naval superiority of Great 
Britain is threatened, not by the Kaiser nor any man, but by 
natural forces which require the expansion of Germany to 
sea frontiers. No greater empire has ever remained cooped up 
without outlets to the sea. Kiel and the Elbe are utterly 
inadequate. Germany must stretch out her limbs seawards. 
This means perpetual threats to Belgium and Holland. It is 
only a question of time.” It was a matter not for moral 
indignation but for adequate military preparations. 

In addition to Haldane, French, Haig, Fisher and others 
connected with the overmastering problem of security, the 
Esher papers present life-like portraits of the leading public 
men of the time. He was greatly impressed by Lord Morley’s 
record as Secretary of State for India, and the conservative 
strain in the veteran Liberal statesman comes out again in 
these pages as it did in the diaries of Sir Almeric Fitzroy. 
“He is decidedly no flatterer of the democracy and no 
demagogue,” wrote Esher to his son after his first visit to the 
Minister’s home at Wimbledon. And here is a portrait of 
Grey. “ He is a statesman of the old early-Victorian school, 
honest, dignified and unselfish. He is thoughtful and labori- 
ous, conscientious and scrupulous, with a high sense of duty 
and no love of politics. But he is an Englishman to tke 
backbone and will never abdicate his right to help govern 
the country. We talked for an hour about fishing and the 
habits of fish, his real delight.” The Esher cake is full of 
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plums, and we look forward to a third substantial slice in due 
courses (Gea ay OB 


* * * * * 


JOHANNINE THEOLOGY. 


In his new volume entitled The Father and the Son,* Prin- 
cipal Lofthouse has made an important contribution to the 
exposition of the Fourth Gospel. In his Foreword the author 
states that the book “ does not attempt to settle questions 
of authorship or date, or to suggest fresh critical analyses 
or rearrangements of the text.” He is concerned to analyse 
‘““What appears to be the author’s central interest and 
message, his special conception of fatherhood and sonship, as 
something to be seen and known only in the relations between 
Him Who is called the Father in the pages of the Gospel, and 
Him Who is called the Son.” Dr. Lofthouse considers “ that 
this specific form of the doctrine is the centre of the actual 
teaching of Jesus, and has been reproduced in its original 
purity in the Fourth Gospel.” 

It will be seen at once from the above quotations that the 
book deals with a very important, but difficult, theme. It 
should be said at the outset that Dr. Lofthouse sets forth 
and supports his thesis by a brilliant and lucid exposition, 
which is illustrated and enriched by his very extensive and 
varied learning. The governing position that the Fatherhood 
of God can only be said to exist, and at all events can only be 
adequately manifested, in and towards one who actually 
stands in ideally perfect filial relationship to Him is treated 
as the specific doctrine of the Fourth Gospel, which, in this 
respect, is differentiated somewhat from both the Synoptic 
Gospels and from the Pauline Epistles. Yet even when these 
differences have been taken into account, showing as they do 
that the immediate sources of the different writers were 
independent of one another, sufficient unity of teaching 
remains to establish the fact that the secret of Jesus and the 
source of His Gospel is to be found in His unique experience 
of the Fatherhood of God made possible only by the corres- 
pondence of an equally unique Sonship. Hence Dr. Lofthouse 
makes skilful and effective use of this conclusion in support 
of the historic trustworthiness of the Fourth Gospel, and of 

* The Father and the Son. By W. F. Lofthouse, D.D. Student Christian Movement 
Press. 7s. 6d. net. 
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the centrality of this unique spiritual relationship for the 
interpretation alike of God, of Christ, and of redemption. 
For the purposes of this spiritual interpretation Dr. Loft- 
house throws into the background both the declarations of 
the New Testament in regard to the cosmic relationships of 
the Son, and also the metaphysical discussions which occu- 
pied the Church during the early ages of Christianity. — 1 

The view thus propounded leads, however, to other issues 
in regard to Christian doctrines. In particular, the author 
feels constrained to deal with the mystery of evil, and 
especially of sin, in the interest of maintaining the eternal 
and absolute sovereignty of God. He therefore declares that 
“sin is not something which disturbed His primal design 
for humanity, but something which was created in order 
that it might be overcome” (p. 205), as it has indeed been 
overcome in the case of those who receive sonship at the 
hands of Christ, the Son. In regard to this grave problem, 
Dr. Temple speaks more cautiously in his Gifford Lectures, 
saying that “ we cannot doubt that God foresaw the issues of 
conferring selfhood upon finite beings, so that sin falls within 
His purpose, and is even part of it, though it cannot be said 
that He directly willed or wills it” (Gifford Lectures, p. 369). 
This more guarded view, while not without difficulty, avoids 
the consequences to Christian theology which are involved 
in the conclusion of Dr. Lofthouse. These consequences are 
dealt with by him in a series of chapters, which include The 
Universal Fatherhood of God, the Divinity of Christ and 
Atonement. It is impossible to discuss these questions 
within the limits of this review. 

It must suffice to repeat that while some of the positions 
taken up by Dr. Lofthouse need fuller treatment, and some 
are open to serious criticism, the book is marked by clarity 
of exposition, wide scholarship and spiritual elevations 


JS 


* * * * * 


FREEDOM AND ORGANISATION.* 


No specialist in history will consult the writings of Mr. 
Bertrand Russell or Signor Croce for the facts of the nine- 
teenth century. The former provides us with a bibliography 


3 Freedom and Organisation, 1814-1914. By B. Russell. 15s. History of Europe 
in the Nineteenth Century. By B. Croce. 10s. 6d. Both published by Allen and Unwin. 
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of the books he has employed : the latter does not. Among 
the general works he has read, Mr. Russell tells us that Fyffe’s 
History of Modern Europe is one, though he is seemingly 
unaware of the continuation of Fyffe which has been pub- 
lished eleven years. Mr. Russell and Signor Croce contem- 
plate their respective tasks from the point of view of men 
who seek to stimulate the reader and to present him with 
angles of approach all their own, and herein they are markedly 
successful. The title of Mr. Russell’s book is Freedom and 
Organisation, and its sub-title is 1814-1914, whereas Signor 
Croce’s book title is the History of Europe in the Nineteenth 
Century. Both writers have much to say about the growth of 
ideas, and part two of Mr. Russell’s volume is entirely 
devoted to the march of mind regarded from the angles of 
the social background, the philosophical Radicals, and 
Socialism, traced down only to the politics of Marxism. The 
first three chapters of Signor Croce’s book examine the 
religion of liberty, opposing religious faiths, and the romantic 
movement, and these three chapters are full of suggestion 
and stimulus. Nor does the Italian historian confine his 
survey of idées-forces to these three chapters, for throughout 
his volume we are brought into contact far more with ideas 
than facts. On the other hand, Mr. Russell supplements the 
growth of ideas by the transmutation of these ideas into 
forces, especially industrial forces. We all can form a concep- 
tion of freedom, and possibly we may imagine that by 
organisation the author means political organisation ; yet 
he means nothing of the sort. The belief in freedom is that 
which was common to Liberals and Radicals, chiefly during 
the early nineteenth century, but the organisation analysed 
is that which arose through industrial and scientific technique. 
Consider the following paragraph, and the suggestiveness of 
Mr. Russell is apparent: ‘“‘ Two men have been supreme in 
creating the modern world: Rockefeller and Bismarck. One 
in economics, the other in politics, refuted the liberal dream 
of universal happiness through individual competition, sub- 
stituting monopoly and the corporate state, or at least, 
movements towards them. Rockefeller is important, not 
through his ideas, which were those of his contemporaries, 
but through his purely practical grasp of the type of organisa- 
tion that would enable him to grow rich. Technique, working 
through him, produced a social revolution ; but it cannot be 
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said that he intended the social consequences of his actions.” 

One would naturally expect Signor Croce to spend much of 
his space upon the movements of unification in Italy and 
Germany, above all in his own Italy. There is, of course, not 
a little about these movements, but the impressive matter is 
the sense of proportion that the author most carefully pre- 
serves. There is as much consideration of the career of 
Bismarck as of that of Cavour, and their due place in history 
is properly related to the broad current of events. Cavour 
proclaimed that “ There is no great man who is not a liberal ; 
the degree of love of liberty is proportionate in every man to 
the moral education attained by him.” To the great Italian 
statesman this love of liberty was a passion, all the fiercer 
because he could not accept the religious formularies of his 
generation. To his diary he confided: “ Nous autres qui 
n avons pas de foi religieuse, il faut que notre tendresse Ss’ épuise 
au profit de Phumanité.” Bismarck shared similar views in 
religion, though he acted much more on “ raison d@’état”’ than 
even Cavour. The comparative method is in evidence 
throughout Signor Croce’s pages, and when he comes to 
measure the comparison and the contrast of the Italian and 
German methods of unification it is used with conspicuous 
success. The problems of liberty, independence, and national 
unity were diverse in Italy and Germany, and the author 
sets forth this diverseness with compelling power. 

It is inevitable that when two publicists write on the 
nineteenth century, they must set their faces not only 
towards the past but also towards the future. Both men 
scan the future with the reformer’s hope and conviction of 
better days to come. 

The echoes of the past within his brain, 

The sunrise of the future on his face, 
—they are among the qualities of the statesman, and in this 
sense both men are statesmen. Signor Croce perceives the 
decay of nationalism, succeeded by cosmopolitanism and the 
federation of Europe, though he is well aware of the weary 
steps to be trodden before this is to be achieved. Mr. Russell 
is not nearly so sanguine. He notes that the same causes that 
produced the war in 1914 are still operative. “ It is not by 
pacifist sentiment, but by world-wide economic organisa- 
tion, that civilised mankind is to be saved from collective 
suicide” Rosert H. Murray. 
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INDIA CALLING* 


Of all the books about India this is one of the most fascin- 
ating, for it takes us into the wilds and gives us glimpses of 
real things in the background, the heart of the country. 

When Cornelia Sorabji was a little girl she overheard a 
conversation between her mother and a lady visitor who came 
to tell her troubles. The lady had been cheated of all her 
possessions over a long period of years by a trusted man of 
business. She now found herself penniless, and there was no 
redress. When she had gone Mrs. Sorabji said to her daughter : 
“There are many Indian women in trouble in that way. Would 
you like to learn how to help them? ... Then, when you grow 
up ask to study the Law.” There could hardly have been a 
more suitable preparation for her life’s work than the home 
surroundings and upbringing of this favoured child. Christian 
parents of Parsee stock, and broad-minded in outlook, led the 
way in social service. Their children played with children of 
other faiths. “‘ We grew up in amicable tolerance of one 
another’s ‘ must- (or must-not-) be-dones.’” English ways 
and more than English discipline were observed. 

In due course Cornelia Sorabji studied first in India, then 
at Oxford where she had the help and friendship of Dr. 
Jowett, and finally in a solicitor’s office in London, and re- 
turned to India to take up her work for the Purdahnashins, 
the women in purdah, in 1894. From this point all kinds of 
exciting adventures begin and the strangest stories are un- 
folded. With wonderful courage and enterprise Miss Sorabji 
pénetrated to distant landed estates where she visited the 
women in zenanas and unravelled their difficulties, considering 
problems with sympathy and the understanding of a trained 
imagination : 

an itinerary and setting which were like an adaptation of the 
Arabian Nights. ...1 moved from point to point in a variety of 
ways—by train, riding an elephant, in palanquins, camel carts, 
in old-fashioned barouches, in a ‘‘ coach and four” preceded by 
outriders with drawn swords, in funny little ‘“ embroidered ” 
covered carts. .. . Once I was offered a buffalo to ride.... 


Most of her clients were widows, and in course of time Miss 
Sorabji was given an appointment as Adviser to the Court of 
Wards, which had been set up to administer the estates of 

* India Calling. The Memories of Cornelia Sorabji. James Nisbet. 12s. 6d. 
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minor heirs and for the general care of dependents of deceased 
proprietors. Only a woman could deal personally with the 
secluded woman behind her barrier. Incredible things went 
on. Oppressions of all kinds were the subject of appeals to 
the Court, and off would go Miss Sorabji to rescue imprisoned 
Ranis, to get mad people restrained, to save property to the 
rightful heirs. The story of the imprisoned Rani’s flight 
through the night is one of the “ thrills” of the book. 
Naturally interference with greedy prime ministers and 
priests in the interests of helpless women was much resented, 
and every effort was made to thwart her work. The descrip- 
tion of the priest who sat in her garden cursing her all day for 
a fortnight is very good reading, as also is the story of “ the 
bone under the bed.” 

After thirty years’ work in India Miss Sorabji retired from 
the Court of Wards and came to England to take her Bar 
examinations. She was subsequently admitted to the High 
Court at Calcutta, and she visited her Purdahnashins once 
more. But great changes are coming to pass, some of them 
giving high hopes for the women of India, others with which 
our authoress has little sympathy 

EO M..B. 


* * * * * 


THE HISTORY OF THE TIMES.* 


The 150th anniversary of the foundation of The Times has 
provided the occasion for satisfying at last the long-felt need 
for an authoritative history of the paper. This volume, the 
first of three, traces its development from a humble beginning 
in 1785 until its national pre-eminence under the long 
editorship of Thomas Barnes. “ It is the work of a number 
of past and present members of the staff of The Times,” 
whose names are undisclosed in accordance with the tradition 
of anonymity so persistently maintained by Barnes. Patient 
research, particularly among the national archives and the 
papers of the Walter family, adequately reveals the growing 
influence of the paper upon the passage of events. 

After a calamitous career as a coal merchant and under- 
writer, John Walter I turned his attention to the foundation 


* The History of the Times, Vol. I. “Ibe Thunderer” in the Making, 1785-184r. 
The Times, Printing House Square, London, E.C.4. 158, net. 
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of a printing business, having acquired a new “ logographic ” 
patent of composing with whole words instead of single 
letters. To furnish publicity for his new venture, he pub- 
lished on January Ist, 1785, the first number of the Daily 
Universal Register. Re-named The Times in 1788, the paper 
gradually became the chief support of the business. Under 
its founder, The Times, like every other journal of the day, 
was a “marketable means of publicity.”” The proprietor 
received from Pitt a regular income for his support of the 
Government. In 1803, his son, John Walter II, assumed 
complete control and proceeded, during the course of sixteen 
years, to lay down a new standard of journalism and to 
transform the news-sheet into a prosperous paper. An astute 
business man, he foresaw in the independence of the paper its 
influence and commercial success. John Walter II dis- 
carded the hireling journalists of “ Grub Street,” typical of 
the time, and attracted the services of young and independent 
writers who were springing up under the inspiration of Leigh 
Hunt, Barron Field, Lamb, and their friends. He established 
a network of correspondents abroad and fought a successful 
battle with the Post Office for the immediate delivery of their 
despatches. His foresighted installation of the first steam 
press, rejected by other newspapers, in 1814 enabled The 
Times to reach a public which appreciated more and more 
the innovation of an independent press. 

Desire for the life of a country gentleman and for a Parlia- 
mentary career were among the reasons which induced John 
Walter II to sever his personal direction of the paper. While 
retaining control, he had long delegated the editorial side, 
and in 1819 created the outstanding precedent of appointing 
a responsible managing editor, in the person of Thomas 
Barnes. The new editor rapidly raised The Times to a 
position of unrivalled influence in public affairs. It is upon 
the work of Barnes, hitherto clouded in anonymity, that this 
volume lays its emphasis. He appealed away from the narrow 
lines of party politics to the new industrial middle classes. 
With the help of representatives stationed throughout the 
country, Barnes voiced and directed the force of public 
opinion. To repeated charges of inconsistency by the sub- 
sidised party press he could retort that the important ques- 
tion was “ whether what we say now is true and just, and to 
the purpose now.” The volume relates at length his great 
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campaigns. He fought for Catholic Emancipation, and 
“thundered for Reform” in 1831. Subsequently Barnes 
attacked the Whig Government for its ineptitude and 
emerged successful from the famous “ war ” with Brougham 
and The Morning Chronicle. Lord Lyndhurst could truth- 
fully describe the Editor as “‘ the most powerful man in the 
country.” In the concluding years of his life, Barnes turned 
to the new progressive Conservatism as exemplified in Peel 
and the Tamworth Manifesto. It is even suggested that 
some of Barnes’ proposed alterations “‘ were adopted in the 
published text.” 

The volume deals also with the internal working of the 
paper under Barnes and discusses his colleagues and con- 
tributors, such as Peter Fraser, Sterling, the elder Delane and 
Alsager, the business manager. Numerous illustrations and 
facsimile reproductions complete a remarkable contribution 
to the history of the Press. 


* * * * * 


SIR’ ROBERT MORANT-* 


The great work of Sir Robert Morant in the field of public 
education forms the principal feature of Dr. Bernard M. 
Allen’s able and very sympathetic biography. The author 
has enjoyed the use of the private papers of Morant, Balfour 
and others and has had access to the confidential records of 
the Board of Education. 

Born in 1863 and educated at Winchester and New College, 
Morant commenced his career as a master in a preparatory 
school. In 1886 he was appointed tutor to the nephews of the 
King of Siam and subsequently to the Crown Prince. Before 
he returned to England in 1894, owing to the political crisis 
in Siam in which he prominently figured, Morant had dis- 
played his extraordinary energy and organising ability in 
recasting the whole system of Siamese education. In 1895 
he entered the Education Office as an Assistant Director of 
Special Enquiries and Reports. Dr. Allen deals at length with 
his meteoric rise, under the gis of Balfour, to the headship 
of the Department and in particular the dominating part he 
played in the passage of the Education Act of 1902. The 
opportunities which the Act provided of co-ordinating and 
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planning a unified scheme of public education, with par- 
ticular reference to the new Secondary schools, were utilised 
to the full by Morant. The constitutional position of Sir 
Robert during his eight years as Permanent Secretary of the 
Board of Education makes a detailed treatment of his work 
peculiarly difficult. Dr. Allen’s comparatively short appre- 
ciation, however, covers the main achievements of a man 
possessed of “a powerful personality, great driving power, 
singular breadth of vision, an indomitable will and intense 
devotion to duty.” Morant’s policy, supported by a relentless 
determination for its fulfilment, inevitably aroused hostility 
and his “ chance indiscretion ” of the Holmes circular “ laid 
him open to the combined attacks of politicians and teachers.” 
His subsequent achievements, in organising, as its chairman, 
the work of the new National Health Insurance Commission 
and in the formation of the Ministry of Health are only 
briefly dwelt upon. Within its limited scope this volume will 
be widely and rightly welcomed as a high testimony to a 
great, creative and enthusiastic public servant./ 


SHORTER REVIEWS. 


The Rise of Gladstone to the Leadership of the Liberal Party, 1859-1868,* 
helps to fill in the outlines of a period rather sketchily described in 
Lord Morley’s classical biography of his chief. Utilising the vast 
collection of papers recently transferred from Hawarden to the British 
Museum, the author prints, in whole or in part, many of the letters 
which passed between Gladstone and his great contemporaries. In 
these days, when it is the fashion in some quarters to sneer at the great 
Victorians, it is refreshing to read Mr. Williams’ generous tributes not 
only to Gladstone but to Russell, Cobden and Bright. In addition to 
his discussions of the main events of the decade, from the Cobden 
Treaty of 1860 to the Reform Bills of 1866-7 and the resolutions on 
the Irish Church, he quotes evidence from many sources as to the 
estimation in which Gladstone was held during the years when he had 
ceased to be merely a Peelite and was not yet leader of the Liberal 
_ Party. Everyone recognised his extraordinary abilities, his marvellous 

eloquence, his mastery of finance, his devotion to economy; but he 
was not yet thoroughly understood. Mr. Williams has rendered a 
service to history as well as to biography by a monograph filled with 
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new material and marked by sympathetic insight into the character 
and aims of a great statesman.. 
* * * * * 


Lord Riddell’s diaries of the war years and the return of peace 
revealed a literary talent hardly suspected by his friends. The final 
instalment (More Pages from my Diary, 1908-1914*), published shortly 
before his death, is very welcome. Once again Mr. Lloyd George, the 
most intimate of his political friends, dominates the scene by his 
irrepressible vitality and crusading fervour. Mr. Churchill emerges in 
an attractive light, devoted to Mr. Lloyd George and grieved by the 
Marconi crisis, but moving away from his comrade politically after his 
appointment to the Admiralty in 1911. Asquith’s patience, tact, and 
loyalty to his colleagues are eulogised by Mr. Lloyd George and other 
associates. Bonar Law is portrayed as modest and genuine, more liked 
and appreciated by Mr. Lloyd George than by some of his own aristo- 
cratic followers. In addition to the human interest of the crowded 
picture gallery, several pages are of direct value to the historian. For 
instance, Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Churchill were quite ready for 
National Service before the war was in sight, and the latter dreamed of 
a National Government for the urgent tasks of peace. In February 1913 
Sir John French regarded war as inevitable, and expressed the opinion 
that, if he had to face a big war, he would rather see Asquith Prime 
Minister than anyone else. The diarist prefers to record the opinions of 
his distinguished friends, and indeed he never pretended to be a 
politician. But his own utterances, whenever recorded, display a 
leaning to the Left and a sympathetic understanding of the feelings of 
the working man. Lord Riddell’s volumes, like those of Lord Esher and 
Sir Almeric Fitzroy, will be prized by later generations who desire to 
recapture the colour and atmosphere of the opening years of the 
twentieth century. 


* * * * * 


A welcome and extremely interesting addition to the Loeb Classical 
Library is to be found in the anthology of Minor Latin Poets,} compiled 
by Mr. J. Wight Duff and Mr. Arnold M. Duff. Apart from the evident 
difficulties of selecting a representative collection, the editors were at 
once faced by the question of texts. The absence of a textus receptus in 
the majority of poems has led them to decide upon their own texts. 
Upon the less pressing, but equally intriguing, problems of authorship 
and dates of composition, the editors briefly state the contending views 
and their own conclusions. In addition to introductions to each piece, 
the lists of editions, sources and relevant works invite further research, 
in fields too frequently neglected. This anthology of “ minor imperial 
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poetry ” commences with the Sententiae of Publilius Syrus and ends 
with the De Reditu Suo of Rutilius Namatianus, the last of the 
classical pagan poets, in which he describes a journey by sea to Gaul, 
six years after the sack of Rome by Alaric in a.p. 410. The collection 
also includes the bucolics and hunting poems of Grattius, Calpurnius 
Siculus and Nemesianus, the Laus Pisonis at one time attributed to 
Virgil, the remarkable study of volcanic action and natural laws in the 
Aetna, the moral wisdom of the Dicta Catonis, the fabulous Phoenix 
and the Fables of Avianus. In addition Florus, Hadrian, Reposianus, 
Modestinus, Pentadius, Tiberianus and Servasius are represented in 
this very comprehensive anthology. While for the most part the poems 
are rendered in English prose, the Dicta Catonis provides a notable 
exception of verse translation, 


* * * * * 


Mr. Lawrence E. Tanner’s short and admirable history of West- 
minster School,* will be warmly welcomed alike by Old Westminsters 
and all those interested in the growth of our public schools. Since the 
publication in 1898 of the late Mr. John Sargeaunt’s learned Annals of 
Westminster School, a mass of new material has come to light. In par- 
ticular, investigation of the Abbey Muniments, of which Mr. Tanner is 
Keeper, has disclosed fresh information upon the early history of the 
school and the origin and development of the Latin Play, which dates 
from about 1550 and is still annually performed at Christmas in the 
College Dormitory. Although this historical account may be enjoyed 
as a whole, the author’s general aim has been “to supplement, and in a 
few instances to correct,” Mr. Sargeaunt’s book. For example, Mr. 
Tanner has omitted the school curriculum. But it may be hoped that 
this volume is only a prelude to a larger and more comprehensive work. 
Two brief chapters on the school buildings are implemented by over 
fifty excellent Country Life photographs. In addition Mr. Tanner has 
included several prints, hitherto unpublished, including a remarkable 
view of the school playing-fields, now Vincent Square, in 1794, sur- 
rounded by meadows., 


* * * * * 


The work of Sir George Goldie in founding Nigeria has remained too 
long in obscurity and the appreciation of Lady Gerald Wellesley 
(Dorothy Wellesley) and Mr. Stephen Gwynn in Sir George Goldie} is a 
very welcome testimony to his greatness. Goldie’s desire for self- 
effacement amounted almost to a passion. He vehemently opposed, for 
example, a suggestion that the new territory should be named 
“ Goldesia,” after the precedent of Rhodes. “ L’a@uvre, cest tout ; 
Phomme, est rien”? was his motto; although, in destroying his papers, 
our knowledge of the early spadework in Nigeria is sadly lacking. Until 
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the archives of the Foreign and Colonial Offices are made available an 
adequate biography of Goldie would seem impossible. But the broad 
course of events is known and incorporated by Mr. Stephen Gwynn in 
his valuable historical introduction. George Goldie first visited West 
Africa in 1877 and became convinced that, in his own words, “ the 
considerable civilisation of the Sudan could make no further progress ” 
and “ could have no adequate connection through commerce with the 
outer world, until a sound basis was substituted for that on which the 
social system in those regions has hitherto rested.” As a first step he 
united in 1879 the British commercial interests under the United Afri- 
can Company. Eventually in 1885, after continual opposition at home, 
chartered government was revived and vested in the Royal Niger 
Company. Thenceforth Goldie was able effectively to forestall French 
designs for an empire from the Nile to the Niger and to compete with 
Germany. When the Charter was surrendered to the Crown in 1899, Sir 
George Goldie had secured for the Empire some of the healthiest and 
richest regions in West Africa, comprising an area half the size of India 
with a population of some twenty million. It was achieved by peaceful 
and beneficial penetration. He removed in 1897 the abiding canker of 
this civilisation, slave-raiding and slavery, and resolutely refused to 
permit the traffic in spirits, so profitably and disastrously allowed in 
neighbouring colonies. Moreover he instituted the present system of 
‘indirect rule” through the native chiefs. Although Goldie’s pursuit 
was trade, it is significant that he preserved the native from further 
exploitation and returned from Africa a poorer man. As a close friend 
for twenty-five years, Lady Gerald Wellesley contributes a long, 
discursive and intimate picture of a man who will live in history as a 
determined pioneer and a brilliant and foresighted administrator./ 


* * * * * 


The purpose of Mr. C. Delisle Burns’ recent book, Challenge to 
Democracy,* is to propagate the claims of social democracy as the only 
alternative to dictatorship. It is a moderate and sincere discussion of 
the emotional forces behind political advance. The life in common 
offered by Fascism and Communism “ can be given even more fully 
within the democratic tradition.” Mr. Burns aims at rousing the great- 
est measure of co-operation and enthusiasm for the common good, to 
be followed by “ the only practical policy ” of ‘ an increase of central- 
ised ‘national’ direction of a few crucial or fundamental elements 
in the industrial system.” He advocates, for example, co-ordination of 
all production by the State, controlled inflation, a programme of 
productive public works and the expansion of the social services, 
especially with regard to health and housing. To foster and consolidate 
the community spirit, he would create a single educational system for 
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all classes. Little of what Mr. Burns suggests is new. Much is being 
done and some would be questioned, even by supporters of his own 
political philosophy. But he can substantiate the general thesis that 
the problems of the day can best be overcome through the medium 
of a free democracy. 


* * * * * 


The Peace Year Book, 1935,* offers 300 pages on the peace movement 
at home and abroad at a very low price. For the general reader the 
most interesting portion of the volume is Part I, consisting of reviews by 
experts of the events of 1934, of the work of the League, of changes in 
Central Europe, of the Disarmament discussions, of economic develop- 
ments, of the Saar question, and of the journey of Russia to Geneva. 
The remainder of the book is of special value to members of peace 
organisations in many countries, the term being interpreted in a very 
elastic spirit. Part IV contains useful statistical appendices on Arma- 
ments and the traffic in arms. This excellent little work gives a vivid 
impression of the manifold endeavours to organise and stabilise the 
world’ 

* * * * * 

Harold Wright, A Memoir, edited by C. E. Fayle, will preserve for 
many of his friends the memory of a good citizen who was cut off in the 
flower of his life. Though struggling from boyhood with ill health he 
developed a many-sided activity as a journalist, an economist, a social 
worker, an ardent advocate of Liberalism and of peace. Sir Norman 
Angell, with whom he was so closely associated by friendship and 
conviction, speaks of sagacity as his dominating quality of mind, and 
other contributors tell of his sound judgment in things both great and 
small. The editor speaks of “ his wonderful career of public service ” ; 
and the unpretentious little volume on a practical idealist justifies this 
high praise./ 

* * * * * 

The Railway King, 1800-1871,1 by Mr. Richard S. Lambert, contains 
a lucid and admirable account of the life of George Hudson, and pro- 
vides a striking commentary upon the business standards of the time. 
With the assistance of an unexpected legacy of £30,000, the linen draper 
of York commenced in 1833 his amazing career of railway promotion 
and amalgamation. Through a process of absorption and new construc- 
tion, Hudson controlled in 1849 one third of the whole railway system 
of the country and gave “ the nation much of the benefit of a railway 
system, in place of a railway anarchy.” In return for large and immedi- 
ate profits the investing public was willing to abstain from too close 
enquiry into financial methods. By a policy of continual expansion 
and the fresh issues of capital, assisted by loans, the manipulation of 
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accounts, speculation and other forms of financial jugglery, Hudson 
was able for years to enlarge his undertakings and favourably to im- 
press his shareholders by payment of big dividends, largely out of 
capital. Hudson’s ruin in 1850, after the inevitable collapse of the 
railway boom, was primarily “ due to society’s desire to find a scape- 
goat for the failure of its own system of conducting railway business.” 
Hudson was never prosecuted and became rapidly forgotten. While 
condemning his financial methods, Mr. Lambert lays emphasis upon 
Hudson’s work of railway co-ordination, and even states that “ no one 
but a man with those faults could have carried through the work 
which he accomplished.? 
* * * * * 


Mount Peacock or Progress in Provence,* by Marie Mauron, translated 
by F.L. Lucas, with a “jacket” designed by Roger Fry, is an account of 
experiences of a woman who was appointed schoolmistress and secretary 
to the mayor in a remote village. The chief characteristic of these 
backward people, charming as they are, appears to be parsimony. The 
whole story is amusingly told, 

* * * * * 


The Things Which Belong + by Constance Holme, is a beautiful 
little story, or perhaps rather a picture, of a spiritual crisis, simply told, 
reserved but full of deep human feeling and fine drawing. It has now 
appeared in The World’s Classics, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


To the Editor, Taz ConTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


Sir,—Mr. Belloc’s original position was difficult. By his letter he 
now makes it hopeless. His original statement was that Cromwell, in 
pursuance of his wicked “‘ Plot” against the King, “landed in the 
Isle of Wight on December 16th, 1647, and left it a week later on the 
23rd.” Now it is clear that Cromwell was at Windsor on the 22nd, 
he alters his statement and asserts that Cromwell went to the Island on 
December 17th, returned to Windsor on the 22nd and got back to the 
Island on the 23rd. Unfortunately for Mr. Belloc, Cromwell did nothing 
of the kind. There is evidence that he was at Windsor on December 
23rd, as well as on the 22nd. Would it not better serve the cause of 
history if Mr. Belloc now admitted that there is no foundation of fact 
for the alleged visit to the Island ? May I add that I was well acquainted 
with Mr. Muddiman’s book when I wrote my article, but I had not 
thought of reckoning Mr. Muddiman amongst the “ historians.” 

Yours faithfully, 
February 6th, 1935. Isaac Foor, 


